


. fabled Angkor Wat with a team prepar- 

Sing a report for an upcoming issue, | 
staved several daysin Saigon. After a ten-year 
absence, it was like meeting an old friend who 
had fallen on hard times. The once charming 
and dynamic city seemed to shuffle in place, 
prematurely aged by postwar poverty. The few 
foreigners Who now stroll the tree-shaded 
streets are mostly Russian advisers (“Ameri- 
cans without money,” asad merchant told me) 

The sight that left me truly joyless was this 
American-Vietnamese boy outside mv hotel. A 


R: ENTLY, on my way to Kampuchea’s 
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streetwise Oliver Twist, he was part of an out- 
cast group sent to beg by someone who wrote 
the note for him. He spoke no English, 

When the French left in 1954, they took 
25,000 French-Asian children to France and 
gave them citizenship. We lett ours behind 

We have turned our backs on Vietnam, and 
on tens of thousand: of half-caste children. 
Because of their U.S. fathers, they are consid- 
ered “aliens.” They are demied employment, 
education—and even fool-ration cards, A rav 
of hope in this dismal picture is the Dill intro- 
duced by Congressman Stewart B. McKinney 
(R-Conn.) that would give Amerasian children 
preferred immigration status, Perhaps they 
won't be forgotten forever. 
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Napoleon 142 


John. Putman retraces the life and campaigns 


of the brilliant opportunist who made all Europe 
tremble as he lifted France to unprecedented 
power and glory—ontiy to die tn lonely, bitter 
exile. Photographs by Gordon W. (rahan. 


Egypt's Desert of Promise 190 
Uinderground water may someday green half 

a million acres of the Western Desert, driest 
part of the Sahara. Geologist Farouk Et- Baz 
and photographer Georg Gerster report on the 
strategic wasteland between Libya and the Nile 


The Nectar Connection 223 
Hunmningbirds mike a beeline for flowers that 
offer a sweet reward with a liberal dusting 

of polien. Biologist Poul W. Ewald and 
photographer Robert A. Tyrrell show how bird 
and blossom exchange favers. 


Treasure From 

the Ghost Galleon 228 

Veteran salvor Jel Fisher pursues fis search for 
sunken treasure.off Florida's Marquesas Revs. 
Despite legal battles and personal losses, he finds 
the Santo Margarita, a golden galleon whose 
total value may reach 20 million dollars. Text by 
Eugene Lyon, photographs by Don Kimeaid, 


Nomads of China’s West 244 
Journeyving to China's remote Qinghal Province 
to climb 20,610-foot Anyemagen, Galen Rowell 
and photographer Harold A. Knutson-also visit 
the fiercely independent Golog people. 


Palau’s Strange Salt Lakes 24, 
Mvystifying oceans-in-miniature {ure morine 
biologist William Mf. Honiner anid photographer 
Dovid Douwbilet to this Pacific archipelago 


COVER: The Pyramids still dominate the desert 
at Giza, as they did for centuries before 1798, 
when Napoleon passed by in his fleeting conquest 
of Egypt. Photograph by Gordon W. Gahan. 
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OLEO 


HE LETTERS, brownish with age, were held in large 

folio volumes. As I scanned the crabbed handwriting, 

the misspelled words, I could envision the author. He 

was then 26, of just below average height, skinny, with 
brown hair and blue-gray eves. A colleague joked that in the 
saddle he looked like a boy riding his father’s horse, but he 
commanded the French Army in Italy. And if those blue-gray 
eves flashed as he wrote, it was not difficult to understand. He 
was killing men well and winning battles; he understood now 
that his intellect was superior and that he might do great things 
in Europe; and he was in love. 

“Josephine,” he wrote, “you should have left Paris on the 
5th, you should have left on the 11th; vou had not left the 
12th... My soul was open to happiness: it ts full of sorrow. 
... You have never loved... .Cruel!. .. Good-bye, José- 
phine; stay in Paris; don’t write me any more, and at least re- 
spect my asylum, A thousand daggers tear at my heart; don’t 
push them in any more. Good-bye, my happiness, my life, 
everything that exists for me on earth!” 

Joséphine did come in time to Italy, but the letters contin- 
ued. She stayed in a palace; he was often off with the army. 
“Three days without your letters,” he wrote. “Today, alone 
with the thoughts, the work, the writing, the men and their te- 
cious projects and cackling, I don’teven have a note from you 
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From upstart soldier to emperor, ‘apoleon Bord 
parte dominated Europe in the tumultuous years ate 
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vers placed him at the feddof France at 30. Linen, (ike 
Charlemagne, iv summoned tie pope to preside at Ais 
promation. For the official painting of the 1804 spec 
facie in Notre Dame Cathedral, artist focques Lou 


avul first sketched the self-crowning (above), ui 
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clude Nopoleon fl), fis mother (2), foséphine (3), Porm 
Pius VII (4), joseph Bonaopurte (5) and his wife, fube 
Clary (6), Lowis Bonuparte (7) dnd Aes wife, Aortense 


loséphine’s dauehter (8), Caroline Bonaparte (9) and 
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LKE NO) ALAN since Caesar, 

_ Napoleon held the reins of 
power over moat of Europe for 
nore than a decade. A leadir 
of Gran will and. far-ranging 
intellect, he could recall 
compile details and 
soldiers’ records for vears. And 
he could muster the-enency to 
work 20-hour dirys, dictating 
ty four sécretanie¢s at once. 

Most of all, he seized 
opportunities. The French 
Revolution had imbue! 
Frenchmen with a new sptrit 
of liberté, dgaulite, friuternite, 
They formed citizen armies.to 
fight rovalists within France 
ond abroad, siving young 
Beneparte the instrument fe 
needed. After French troops 
musted English and Spanish 
forces from Toulon, Napoleon 
war prometed from artillery 
captain to brigadter-general 
Thereafter he was ready to 
challenge the regimes of 
powerful neighbors—Austriq, 
Prussia, and Russia, 

Victories in the firat dtatian 
compuign against Ausirion 
forcea in. 1796-97 gove 
Napoleon the conviction that 
he wos “a superior being,” 
ond he undertook a. grandiose 
expedition to Egypt, a conqucst 
made untenable by o British 
naval blockade, His second 





compaign into froly againat 
a resurgent Austrian army 
in 1800 ossured his absolute 
control of France, 

Through his wsteal—and 
muisterfil—strotesy and 
bortlefield tactics, he 
shattered yet another Austrian 
army at Austerlitz tn 1805, 


the Prussians at jena in 1406, jet 


the Russians at Friedland 
ee 

Never fully understanding 
nuval warfare, however, he 
could mot beat hated 
England, to him “ao nation of 
shopkeepers.” “At the mouth 
of the Nile and at Trafalgar, 
Admiral Nelson's fleet 
retained British mastery of the 
sea. In retaliation, Napotton 
declared the Continent off 
linvits to British trode, but he 
could not enforce the blockade, 
Even Josephine ignored tf—to 
import English riding horacs 
ane firne noualiris, 

A genius at war, Napoleon 
fotled to nesotiate a losting 
nance: Do him “every peace 
treaty maans mo more than 
o brief armistice,” Gradually 
Fronce. grew war weary. The 
emperors judgment wavered, 
Brooking no rivals, he 
neglected to train subordinates. 
Opponents rebuilt their armies 
and struck back. With the aid 






of Spanish guemillos, 
Wellington checked the 
emperur s grand design 

in Spain. The Russians 
retreated before the invading 
Freneh, until “Generc! Witter 
and General Fomine” conquered 
the Grande Arnve. in the Battle 
of the Nations, a codlition 

at Leipzig pushed Napoleon 

out of Germany, At Waterloo 
come final defeat. By La 
France's borders had shrunk 

to those of L7 Ro, 

In his remarkable life, 
Nopoleion hod led te million 
Frenchmen and one million 
croops from alited or satellite 
states into 60 bottles that 
claimed bemveen 150,000 
and 1,750,000 cosualpes. 

By shaking the foundations 
of Europe's old onfer, he 
instilled in the French a 
lasting sense of “Ta gloire.” 





The Rosetta wtone, mein 
reariy 4 feet by @, 5 feat, | 
came to fight during Napolten « 
expedite to Egypt, With w tent 
repeated in hieroglyph and 
Greek characters. it made 
possible the deciohening of 

the encment fenpmtian serie 


that T could put on my heart Think of 
me, Lane for (ris ator le Josephine 
Chine of these nights, the doors will open with 


a crash: like a jealous man, and there I will 





fe in your bed. A thousand loving kisses, 

l closed the volumes in France’*« National 
Archives and stepped out into the Pans 
streets. | was embarked on what would 
hecome & rand adventure: @ journey in 
the footsteps of Napoiwon Bonaparte 

For four months | would follow his foot 
steps. seeking to unravel the enigma of his 
personally, to measure the eliect be bad in 
the shaping of modero Lurope and france 
in st what rem Line Ot ane leven [ Willi 
travel to a doven nations, from the Soviet 
Union in the enst to Spain in the weet. and to 
Eevptand the tiny island of St. Helena inthe 
Bauth Atlantia 

Intime 1 would berin to bee! his presence 
When | arnved someplace, it often seemed 
as if he had only just departed; the map 


cases. the portable field bed, the cheap snuff 
he favored all having been shove hurried 
into an army wagon moments before it clat 
tere otf 

And I would come to feel Dknew the peo- 
ple who had touched his life: his large and 
quarrelsome family, the many lovers, the 
mplacahle enemies, and the men who 
served him; above all, Josephine, wha, al- 
thov2h divorced and dead, Would reappear 
Ina vision as he lay dving. the Loemes of 
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“She would nol embrace me. the dying 
emperor whispered, “she disappeared al 
the mament when [ wes about to take her 
In my arms 
‘HE ALTOUN TAINS rush down. to 
the sta arnnunicd Ajaccio, Loorsica 
rerryboal <1ip in and out of the 
bay, laden with sun-seeking tour- 
ists. Inthe old part of the city, shutters pop 
Open W ith the Morning sun, sunery thutters 
over narrow lanes, and vou may chance 


upon a procession of sailors, bearing on Line 
1 t “ = I 
shoulders an image of their patron. implor- 


ing satety at sea 





Napolean would «§recoenei ae: strict, his 


Music of the horns instructs riders and 


Aounas for the Aunt, not for the battic, in 


house. He was born on the tirst tloor Augusl 
1S. L76S. His mother, Letiznm, bean labor 
white at Mass and rushed home: there was 
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the forest of Fontaitnchleny, the country 
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floor, The baby was puny, but filled out at Inte French bands. the boy was christened 
tera wet nurse was tured, asailors wif ltalian stvice, Napoleone Buonape 
Letizia was | ret trong: (he fathet re developed a ong bod cared | 

Carlo, 22, charming, Hichty, alaw het wim. heht, chimb trees. H ed especial 
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in’s gent Both came trom families that Liaccio. [went ther th lean Grazia 
had come from Italy two centuries befor architect helping restore the old house there 
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For seven vears he led the life of a lieutenant 
in artisan, poverty-stricken, often on 
leave, usuallyin Corsica. He skimped to buy 
books, read, and was influenced by the ro- 
manticism and political thoucht of Kous- 
sceau. He wrote himself, on politics, history, 
the nature of man, acdréeamy romance. 

These were the years of the French Revo- 
lution and its turmoil. In 1759 a mob 
stormed the Bastille; in ‘92 the monarchy 
was overthrown, a republic declared; in “93 
‘Terror sr atape ed, with the 
Lows AVI and Marie Antometle 
dropping inte the executioners 
along with the heads of thousands of others 
Rival revolutionarn eroups competed for 
DOWEr, Ny " yapoleon wrote fis 
brother Joseph, “I see only one thing clear; | 
must keep on the right side of who 
nbe my friends. 

Dhose friendships, and the Bonaparte 
luck, paid off. He happened to be near lou 
lon when a revolutionan besieging 
rovalist forces in that cit needed an artil- 
lery officer. Napoleon, ' ttt “eve” 
French generals still marvel at, sized up the 
tuation blasted the 
defenders into submission. [he voung cape 
toin becnime a bngactet 

Less than two years later be commanded 
the wuard at the Tinleries palace in Paris, 
where the revolutionary government met, 
when i mob ie | rchecl on it He remembered 
a similar event during the time.of the king; 
ivmentiiers iad beled back, the mob won. He 
did not hesitate, bul gave them 
srapeshol.”’ Many died, the remainder Hed 

That “whiff of grapeshot"” made Napo- 
loon well known in Paris, and he was invited 
into the salons. At one he met Joséphine de 
Benuharnais, a beautiful Creole born mn the 
French West Indies, the 
executed during the Terror, She was 32, six 
Years iy senior, and had two children, Eu- 
gene, 14, snd Hortense, 12. She was said to 
have “i many love 

Napoleon, the scr 
Corsica who wis still embarrassed by his 
[talian accent, was smitten: “Madame de 
Beauharnais was the first woman who pave 
mé any degree of confidence. One day when 
Ll wassitting next to her at table, she began to 
pay me all manner of compliments on my 
military qualities; Her intoxicated 
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me. From that moment | confined ms 
yersation to her and never left her side, Dwas 
passionately in love.” 

The worldly Joséphine was probably sur- 
prised at the passion she had evoked. When 
hé proposed marriage, she held back. Sil, 
she was getting older, had the children to 
support, and he was, in his way, attractive: 

Two davs after the marrage in March 
1796, Napoleon left forseuthern France and 
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against Austrian forces occupying morth 
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amy to move cunnon dcross the Great St 
Hermmoard Poss (above). Abaya attentive to 
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Worengo reinforced his popularity—and 
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describing Alexander the Great: like Alex- 
ander, he took with him scholars and scien- 
tists. His Egyptian expedition would begin 
the study of Egyptology, bring a new Egyp 
tinn fashion to the salons of Paris, Its impact 
on Egypt would be even greater. 

Cairo had changed in the years since I had 
seen it last, It seemed to bulge with swirling 
titles of people, honkingcars. Helmeted sol- 
diers with bavoneted weapons seemed ev- 
ervwhere, Some things endured: the dust 
and special smells, the evening breeze off the 
Nile, the sun dropping like a great orange 
coin into some slot in the earth. 

I drove to the edge of the city, where new 
houses and freshly cut roads edeed into 
fields of maize, “Here,” my guide said, “this 
is the battlefield.” We scanned the horizon, 
then climbed atop the car and looked again. 
There! In the distance thumbnail-size trian- 
gles, durk gray in the haze. Fighting here, 
Napoleon had exhorted his men by reterring 
to these distant pyramids: “Soldiers, 40 cen- 
turies look down on vou!” 

The enemy was a pushover, The Mamluk 
horsemen, gorgeously enrobed, heavily 
armed, fought in medieval fashion. Thou- 
sands of the enemy clied, 30 Frenchmen, 

“The coming of Napoleon was a shock to 
us," a Cairo University professor said. “Be- 
fore, we thought what we had was the best in 
the world, and that we were the masters of 
everything. We thought of ourselves not as 
nations but as Muslims; we lived in the Mus- 
lim home, Daral-felam,; everything else was 
the place of the infidels. | 

“If we were defeated, the reason must be 
first that we had forgotten the ways of God, 
committed sin; and God had sent these peo- 
ple to punish us, Later we understood that 
the reason for our defeat was the difference 
between the medieval and modern world. 
We began to watch the French: their courts, 
their doctors, even their cabarets. 

“This is what was behind the so-called 
modernization of our country in the 19th 
century, The English would occupy us tater, 
but the French staved in our minds; the idea 
of the French Revolution, their manners, 
their language. To this day the old ladies of 
our elite class speak French,” 

If Napoleon shocked Egypt. be would 
himself receive a shock there. An officer 
confided to him what most others knew: 
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Joséphine was unfaithful; she was often seen 
in Paris with a dashing and amusing young 
hussar, Hippolyte Charles. “T have great 
private unhappiness,” Napoleon wrote to 
brother Joseph, “the veil has at last quite fal- 
len from my eves." 

From this time he seemed to become more 
brutal, On a campaign into Svria he ordered 
the massacre of 3,000 prisonersof war at Jaf- 
fa; when that campaign proved unsuccess- 
ful, he slipped away from Egvpt, leaving his 
stranded army under the command of an- 
other general—who was so Informed only 
after Napoleon left. 


"¥Y HELICOPTER crossed a 
tidge in the Swiss Alps, dropped 

through the mist, paused on the 
A. snow-covered courtvard of the 
900-vear-old hospice of the Great St. Ber- 
nard Pass. A monastery door popped open, 
a monk stepper out, his cassock fluttering 
in the wind. “Welcome,” saic) Abbot Jean- 
Michel Girard, and led me inside, The 
rapid crossing of this pass in May 1800, 
when there was still snow, was among Na- 
poleon'’s most dramatic exploits. 

He hid been back in Paris only seven 
months when a new Austrian threat sent 
him marching again toward Italy. He had 
used the time well: He bad joined in a coup 
d'etat that overthrew the old republican 
government: hac emerged as one of three 
consuls governing France, then became 
First Consul. The general who arrived here 
was also his country’s political leader. 

“He crossed in one day.” the abbot said. 
“He stopped here to rest, toeat, todrink. We 
have only a few souvenirs: the room where, 
tradition savs, he rested; a tomb he ordered 
built for one of his cenerals.” 

Life has changed at the hospice since Na- 
poleon’s day. A tunnel was built under the 
pass in the 1960s; the monks no longer have 
travelers to rescue. Now they hold retreats 
for local young people, who come on skis. 
And the dogs—no longer needled, except for 
the tourist season. They stay in the valley in 
winter. But some things endure. The con- 
vregation had cooperated with Napoleon: 
“We still have farms given us by 
Napoleon, lands to support us, in Italy." 

In the valley below the hospice 1 found 
another souvenir of Napoleon: an unpaid 
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From the Great Pyramids 40 centuries look down on ou!" Napoleon told his men 
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‘ of Bourg St. Pierre was 
pressing for payment. The village lawverex 
plained. “He needed mule drivers, men to 
help with the artillery. He agreed to pay 
Here is his letter: "T will reimburse you for 
evervthine Phis is only just 

“But he became occupied, only part was 
paid, The interest on the unpatd part is sub- 
stantial. | wrote the President of France, 
and the French consul in Geneva has mace 
inquiries.” The lawyer smiled “It is not a 
question of money, butofclosing an sue “] 
wished him well, then followed Napoleon 


bill. The village 
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into Italy to Marengo, where be once again 
defeated an Austrian army 

Napoleon would in time have himself 
crowned King of Italy and install rei 
phine’s son, Euwéne, as his viceroy, Eugene 
would never disappoint him; the lialians 
would ‘Napoleon despised us,” Professor 
Carlo Capraof the University of Milan said 
“He once wrote to Prince Evugtne that he 
knew more in his littl finger than all the 
Italinns put together. On another occasion 
he said that in the whole kingdom of Italy, 


there were only two men of character. He 
may have had reason: We were used to being 


aling slyly with those who 


conquered, to de 
Coy quered Ws 
Whatever his fe — Napoleon shaped 
talian history. “He rather 
wares ise FeGun a slesp oth nroiessor 
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abolished feudalism, 
constitution 
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nrovided! anpertunities for a 
class. | he 20 Wears the French 
were here are also considered the beginning 
if the Kivergimenta, the movement that led 
to the unification of Italy; Napolton took a 
patchwork of litte states and molded them 
mnto only three. E.wen toi LY in ourlaws and 
,we can see his framework 
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IN ITALY that Napoleon first 
e his ideas on 
it was back m France, its 
own udministration shattered bv vears 

of turmoil, that he turned his fullattention to 
"VW haat be tried to 
do.” a historian told me, “was to strip the 
zovernment down and organize 1t—as if it 
were an army, as he organized himeelf. To 
eimptlifv, codify,” The vast structure he cre- 
ated has shaped France since that day 

He worked furiously, calling in panels of 
experts, dictating to tour secretaries al once, 
result: his Cade apo. 
léon. In an office above the Seine a clistin 
muished lawver held up a small red volume 
containing the civil code of France 

“Twenty-three hundred articles. At least 
litthe concerning 
property has been changed LT Wile (ti wen oy 
ly four they discussed things 
sp then with Napoleon 
Che cleverness of Napoleon i= shown here; 
he named two conservatives and two liber- 
als. The lows reflect this compromise. ~ 
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He centralized government. Préfects of 
the country’s 84 departments were apport- 
éd by him, as were subprefects and mayors. 
To this day a city cannot build:a road or a 
bidge without approval from Paris. 

He created the first modern buresucracy; 
a national civil service; the Bank of France, 
which remains the central financial institu- 
tion of the country; a taxsystem thal persist- 
ed into this century. He centralized and 
standardized education, hospitals, began a 
vast public-works program. | 

Nothing seemed to escape his eve. He 
signed an agrsement with the pope, paying 
the clergy’s salaries; regulated Protestant 
churches and paid their ministers; took the 
Jewish community under protection and 
summoned a Sanhedrin. 

“Tt bothered him,” atabhi said. “when he 
heard that the Jews were a nation within a 
nation, with their own customs, He wanted 
to assimilate them. [t was very controver- 
ial. Still, his work remams—our organiza- 
tion 1s typical of France; we have a great 
rabbi of the country. and regional rabbis. 
Almost like pretects,” 

Along with reform came measures of con- 
trol: secret police, censership, and the arrest 
of some political-enemies 

Still, he brought prosperity, stabilitv; and 
promised to every man “careers open to tal- 
ent.” The First Consul was France's most 
popular man. “I am so much identified with 
our... institutions... that no one would 
know how to separate me from them,” he 
wrote later. Not until lastyear, when a new 
socialist president, pledged to decentralize 
sovernment, was elected, did anyone begin 
to seriously tamper with that structure. 


NW DECEMBER 2. 1804, Napoleon 
ancl his family, all gorgeously tai- 
lored, entered Notre Dame Ca- 

'  thecbral in Paris for his coronation 
as Emperor of the French. “If only our fa- 
ther could see us now.” he whispered to 
brother Joseph. It was asplendid ceremony, 
but had been difficult to arrange, for the 
family did not accept Joséphine. 

Joseph had threatened to absent himself if 
she was crowned empress; his sisters had at 
first refused to carry her train, but then 
agreed to“supportit,” One of the sisters, itis 
cad, gave a vicious tug on that Mowing train 
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as Josephine approached the altar, almost 
upsetting her. 

There was squabbling over titles—in one 
row sister Caroline had to faint before Na- 
poleon vielded. His mother wanted a title 
too, Napoleon thought hard, came up with 
altesse impériale, madame, mére del enper- 
evr—which couriers quickly shortened to 
madame were, or matame mother. 

Napoleon had his own complaints: “Jo- 
seph’s daughters don't even know vet that I 
am Emperor—they call me Consul. . . . lit- 
tle Napoleon [his nephew], when he goes 
rast the grenadiers . . . shouts tothem* Long 
live Nonon the soldier.’ ” 

As for his familv’s criticism of Josephine: 
“They say my wife is untrustworthy and her 
children's attentions insincere. Well, I like 
them; they treat me like an old uncle; that 
eweetens my life. 'm¢rowingolc, I'm thirtv- 
six. | want some peace and quiet.” The 
peace he sought, evidently, was domestic. 


FEW MILES EAST OF BRNO, 
Czechoslovakia, amid rolling farm- 
- land and little hills, there is a hill- 
. ock with two trees on it. If you go 







there on a cold and snowy day, when the 


land lies bleak ancl the trees bare, and there's 
morning mist and a red sun, you will see the 
battlefield of Austerlitz as he saw it. 

When that sun rose an December 2, 1805, 
two great armies faced each other, Napo- 
leon’s Grande Armée and the combined ar- 
mies of Austria and Russia—a total of 
158.000 men, 400 cannon, Whenthesun set, 
11,000 Russiins, 2,000 Austrians, 1,400 
French lay dead on the cold earth. The tsar 
was preparing to retreat toward Russia, the 
Austrian emperor to seek «treaty, 

How did he do it?" He had ne formula,” 
sail historian Owen Connelly, a combat 
yeteran himself, 

“Every battle was fresh. He always 
sought to concentrate his forces; but once a 
battle began. there was no pattern. What he 
really did was sit back and wait for the 
enemy to make a mistake. His policy; One 
engages, one Waits, one sees. Austerlitz was 
the classic example. The Russians weak- 
ened their center to attack his flank; he saw 
the weakness, made his attack there, rolled 
them up.” 

He prepared his campaigns carefully, He 
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hand, Measuring dis- 
tances, stuctving terrain; 50 intent he some 
times bumped heads with his map expert, 
Bacler d’Albe; also on all fours. He would at 
times explode in anger: He demanded per- 
formance, refused to take 
swer. He knocked one 
against a stone wall, knocked another to the 
floor, hit others with his riding crop 
4nd there was that memory, that intel- 
lect. “Read his letters,” urged a French gen- 
eral, “Louis ATV and Colbert would write: 
‘Alonsiewr, you will please do all thing: 
yelory will 
be served atits best.” Napoleon would write: 
‘Monsivur, you will ensure that 15,000 
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was known to crawl over his Maps on 4a 
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‘no tor an an- 


marshals head 


which are deemed necessary s0 mv ¢ 


reserve horses will be in Prague 14 Septem- 
ber. You will ensure that this order is care- 
fully executed and controlled. And I will 
check it mvsell 

Viodern! Concise! Precise! Like math- 
music. like Bach!” 

And so Victory followed victory: [ena and 
Auerstact against the Prussians; Heilsberg 
and Friediancd against the 
Wagram against the Austrians 


CMAs, 


fussians: 


“HERE WAS an unexpected heavy 
enow when [ arrived in Vienna. It 
quictencd the lovely olcl capital 
Children appeared with wooden 

sleds: women turned their faces from the 


Wind-criven snow! vaned Caps on ¢ himnevs 
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spun this way, that way. The city, with its 
Habsburg monuments, holds a great sense 
of the past, and of loss. 

“Those Napoleonic wars remain in our 
consciousness,” an Austrian army historian 
told me. “It was the last time that, in the 
end, we wona war, Inthose davs we had the 
great army of a great empire; since 1918 we 
have had the small army ofasmall country.” 

A distinguished historian said: “You 
might describe us now as a small, neutral, 
little-bit-ambitious state. We don’t know 
what will happen tomorrow, whether the 
Russians will invade. We have a great fear, 
always, of the day people will cic.” 

The Schonbrunn Palace, on Vienna's out- 
skirts, has its own tale of loss. [t was after the 
Battle of Wagram that Napoleon decided to 
divorce Jozéphine; she had produced no 
child, and an emperor must have an heir. He 
took the hand of Marie Louise, 18-vear-old 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria. 

He explained to acritic: “Thisis. , . a po- 
litical action, and one to which I have.given 
considerable thought. You don’t like this 
marriage? I do. | regard it as a great suc- 
cess—a success on the level with the victory 
of Austertity.” 

Surprisingly, the marriage turned into a 
love match, and Marie Louise promptly pro- 
duced an heir, little Napoleon. “He has my 
chest, my mouth, and myeves,” the emperor 
exulted, and decreecl the child King of 
Rome, But when Napoleon's world fell 
apart, Maric Louise and the child would be 
taken from him by her father—the boy to 
Schonbrunt. 

There was-a bitter wind on the day T vis- 
ited the palace; few visitors were about. | 
tried] to conjure up the boy's life there. He 
Was not a prisoner, but in a “special posi- 
tion.” His Austrian tutor decreed that “It is 
necessary to banish everything that might 
remind him of the life he has led until now.” 
Another remarked, “He knows a great deal 
about the past, but in this connection main- 
tains a Silence... quite extraordinary in 
a child.” 


This silence would break when he in time 
received news of his father's death: He wept 
bitterly. The boy, largely ignored by his 
mother, died of the Habsburgs’ disease, 
tuberculosis, at the age of 21, 

But his story does not end there. “Marie 
Louise's sister-in-law, the Archduchess 
Sophie, had a great sentiment for him,” a 
scholar told me. “There were rumors. Peo- 
ple saidl he was the father of her children, 
Maximilian of Mexico, the Emperor Franz 
Josef, Her husband was a very modest fig- 
ure; the boy, verv handsome.” 


HE MARRIAGE to Marie Louise 
marked a turning point in Napo- 
lean's fortunes. Historian Owen 
Connelly told me: “In away, Marie 
Louie killed him. Before, everybody— 
even Joséphine—had been compartmental- 
ized. But Marie Louise made him so happy 
that he lost the compulsion to work.” 

The preeminent French Napoleonic 
scholar, Jean Tulard of the Sorbonne, said: 
“He was a realist, except for his women. 
After his marriage with Marie Louise, he 
was blinded by his love and did not think 
any more. He felt everything was working, 
he believed in his destiny. 

“He was physically worn out, distem- 
pered. He used to take very hot baths. Too 
much /amour. Hedid not goto Spain, where 
he was needed, not because he was afraid 
but because he was unsure. And he was with 
Marie Louise, and she was more pleasant 
than the Spanish.” 

The tough. scrawny Corsican boy, ridden 
with ambition, given to pouring out his feel- 
ings to a woman he loved, had vanished; in 
his place was a paunchy, middle-aged man. 

Poor José¢phine: When he had loved her. 
she had been unfaithful; when he deciced to 
leave her, she tried to cling to him. At Mal- 
maison, their country house outside Paris, 
her bedroom bespeaks that divorce, “Be- 
fore,” curator Gérard Hubert said, “it was 
rectangular and decorated with frescoes; 
after the divorce she used fabrics to cover 





Sign ofan emperor, the N ona frosty pane in Crechoslovakia calls to mind a family 
story told by this retired seamstress, holding her father’s picture. One of her ances- 
tors fought with Napoleon atnearby Austerlitz and then, with a French bride, began 
o humble dynasty of smiths and farmers ina forvigzn lard. 
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ovur the frescoes and make the room round 

“She had a tiny mouth,” he said, “which 
shit always kept tightly closed because she 
hal terrible teeth. Shenever laughed whole- 
hevrtedly, because of these teeth 

“She hacl the most incredible, beautiful 
voice. Napoleon was Very nervous anc often 
had problems falling asleep. And he very of- 
ten in bed asked her to read him something 
4nd she would start reading him a novel or 
something, and he would fali asleep.’ 

The memories of Joséphine are every- 
where here: the mirror in which she looked 
to change clothes three times a day; a bill for 
three dozen gloves, extra thin, anc three 
dozen, fine; the bonnets, the little scarves 
and shawls; the dresses, of which she had 
$00 just after the divorce, 189 at her death 
And herrose garden. Raised amid flowers in 
the Canbbean, she would cie amid flowers 
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WE DAY IN PARES I went to the 
\ Grand Palais'to cee ane xhibition 
of wtworks that had recenth 
bern acquired by the French gov 
ernment, Gine room was filled by portraits of 
Napaieon and his tamily, [ was surrounded 
by Bonapartes, life-size, full-length. It was 
as fadinnér party were about to commence. 
All were in elegant costume, for once Napo- 
leon had most of Europe under his control, 
he parceled it out, Corsican style, to his 
brothers and sisters 

There was Joseph, King of Spam; Lowis, 
Ring of Holland, and his wife, Hortense: 
Jerome, King of Westphalia; Caroline's hus- 
band, Murat, Ringe of Naples: Elisa, Grand 
Duchess of Tuscan 

All but Elisa would disappoint Napoleon 
The brothers would identity with their sub- 
rect, rather than him; Caroline and Murat 
would. pursue their own ambitions, “M1 
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“My Joséphine, the first woman whom ! 


howe ever lowed—and whom [lowe to diz- 
traction,” Thus Napoleon described thi 
Parisian sophisticate Ae married tn 
FeG losépruine 7 @Focios, flattering 
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incieh régime,” giving expensive toners 
suchas thisdiamond-encrusted snuyppan 
(left). Here, too, foséphing served as 
Napoleon's link between aristocrats and 
republicans. Her love of flowers, remi- 
msacent of her birthpiace, Martinique 
blossomed into renowned collection of 
rare plants, Including some 250 yurteties 
Of Piose4 
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match with Mane Loutse, daurhter of 


(he Austr emperiit 
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family.” Napoleon would later recall, “have 
not helped me.” Of all the failures, brother 
Joseph's in Spain was the most costly 


KNOW NOTHING of Napoleon,” the 
odsoiciersaid, “butaliot about the civil 
war. l was with France, but not con- 
winced: a stroke of bad luck.” We satin a 

tavern in Albarrvacin, a walled medieval 

town in the mountains east of Mardiric. “I 

was with General Varela. The other side, si, 

it was strong: Lister was here. From my 
company only §2 were left alive, Lremember 
on July 1] agreat slauehter, then onthe 13th 

[was wounded. 

“Te felt only like a blow,” He moved a 
finger across his chest. “The bullet went 
through the right lungand stillis in the left." 

Just then came a crack of thunder. The 
old soldier and the four men seated atatable 
playing guitote turned in theirchairs to look 
at the door. “I had forgotten the sound,” the 
old soldier said. “It has been so long since 


Her in a gilded cage: An eagerly 
awaited son was bor to Napoleon's 
second wife, Morie Louise, the 1L9- 
year-old former archduchess of Aus- 
tria, on Morch 20. Fel], aid Paris 
fountains flowed with wine. Napoleon 
proclaimed the boy Kingof Rome, visu- 
ahzing that city.as second only to Paris 
in fus Buropean empire, Ae wrote fo 
jJoséphine: “He hos my chest, my 
mouth, and my eves. [ hope he will ful- 
ALL As destiny 

But the voung Napoleen could not, 
When the emperor was forced to abdt- 
cate three years later, the child who 
hod plaved at his feet was whisked off 
to Vienna's Schonbrunn Pelace by his 
grandfather, Emperor Francis I of 
Austria. Ketitied Franz, Duke of 
Reichstudt, Napoleon's son lived and 
studied asifin captivity, At age 21 he 
died of tuberculosis, a common disedse 
of his mother’s Hobsturg family, in the 
same room (far right) where his father 
had slept after occupying Viennd.some 
29 vears earlier 
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rain.” The cardplayers resumed plaving. 

The town, a pocket of resistance against 
Napoleon, had forgotten the emperor; the 
emperor never forgot the Spanish. 

“It was that miserable Spanish affair that 
killed me,” Napoleon muttered vears later 
on St, Helena. It was ambition to control all 
Europe and a desire to close Spain's ports to 
British shipping that led him into Spain; the 
disarray of the Spanish roval house that led 
him to put Joseph on the throne. 

But Napoleon had misjudged the Span- 
ish. They are, he insisted, “like other peo- 
ples and are nota class. apart.” [hus he was 
surprised—atlier he had defeated and dis- 
persed their army, put Joseph on the throne, 
and gathered compliant Spaniarcds for an 
aministration—to find that war contin- 
ued. Tt continued in the mountains, the 
countryside, the small places: it was waged 
without mercy on either side, 

Young Victor Hugo was an evewitness. 
He came to Spain with his motherto visit his 
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father, one of Napoleon's generals. Travel- 
ing by convoy, stopping for the night in 
Spanish houses, he remembered: “Even the 
furniture was hostile; the chairs recetved 
you badly and the walls told vou: go away!” 
Leaving Spain, he saw the limbs of a young 
ruerrilla who had been cut to pieces by the 
authorities and nailed to a cross: “They had 
taken care to fashion a corpse out of 
these bits of flesh,’ 

What inspired such passion?’ In Madctrid 
I talked with Miguel Artola, 
an authority on that wat 

‘We had in our minds a memory of the 
Arab invasion, and how we had refused it 
and driven them out. And our priests and 
monks waged a psychological war. They 
knew Napoleon had imprisoned the pope 
and taken other measures 
They published small religious 
hooks and made many sermons explaining 
that to kill the French was not a sin, And 


there was a nationalism, & Spanish pride: 
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Napoleon had kicked out our kings and 
imposed his own kin 

‘So when our army was cispersed, the 
peopie began to fight. The evernia—tittle 
war—commenced: the word was first used 
al that time.” 

Napoleon had beleved 80,000 troops 
would hold Spain; before the end the num- 
ber reached 320,000, And every day some 
The drain would undermine the 
chances of success in his next—and bold- 
est—iundertaking. As Napoleon had mis 
jude@ed the Spanish character, 50 would he 
misiudge the Russian 





Cec. 


HE GENERAL was a big, burly 
man, with nine rows of ribbons on 
his chest: for 30: years he had studied 
the wars of Napoleon, “Napoleon is 
“We know him 
l. Why, the most popular cake we 
have in Russia is called a napoleon.” He 
laughed. “And we Russians are very proud 


ge “l Sg ed Le me Le 
famous In Russia.” he said 





very we 





that such a great war leader we defeated.” had been instructed to be self-sufficient. t 
When Napoleon crossed the River Ne have their own masons, bakers, tailors 

mun into Russia on June 24, 1812, he real shoemakers, gunsmuths: “We can hepe for 

ized he was embarking on his “greatest and nothing from the countryside.’ 

most cdifficultenterprise.” He had drawn on And vet 

other nations to triple the size of his army, The general sipped his coffee, continued 


from some 200,000 to 600,000. He had as “In most European countries, Napoleon 


sembled thousand: of supply wagons, vast ould win one or two maior battle, then 


herds of cattle and oxen, 30,000 artillen ive the capital and win a peace treaty. Ay 


horses, 80,000 cavalry horses. Regiments tried to apply m Russia the same doctrine 
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mies: one must deteat with several baltic: Borodine, 70 ovules from Moscow 


extended in time and space. So Butuzot “A massacre, as the general describe it 


med retreat, wide maneuver, counterol to me, “| Or’ thousand men ched. A mass of 
fensive: he delivered different blows with blood and flesh. And one can only wondet 
different formations. tniclucdin bands af Was it a defeat or 4 victory for ihe Russia 


Army. The scientists discuss it til now 

“Personally, I think it was Kutuzov’s vic- 
tory. He retreated to Moscow, but the Rus- 
stan Army was not destroyed. And as he 
retreated again from Moscow, he gained 
reserves, while Napoleon, as he advanced, 
was losing both men and supplies.” 

At2p.m.on 14 September Napoleon rode 
up Poklonnava Hill and looked down on the 
glistening gold cupolas of Moscow: “Here at 
last is the famous city!” 

He expected to be met by a delegation of 
citizens; Instead he found the city deserted. 


5BOPOAA! 





Wily Russian adversary, 
Kutuzov overlooks the Borodino battle 
field where he slowed Napoleon's advance 
on Moscow tn 1812. French success was 
empty; Moscow was abandoned and soon 
ablare, an atnosphere sugmested at dawn 
in Red Square Sy a steaming power plant 


Moarshul 


l74 


That nicht the fires began: they raged for 
five days. In time it became clear that the 
Russian governor had ordered the burning. 

Napoleon wrote the tsar, Alexander L 
“The beautiful city of Moscow is no more. 
... Such conduct & atrocious and without 


reason. IT saw the same all the way to 
Smolensk.” He was beginning to learn 


something of the Russian character. 


OR FIVE WEEKS Napoleon lingered 
in the Kremlin, hoping to negotiate 
with Alexander, From the tsar in St. 
Petersburg, there came only silence, 

On October 19 Napoleon began his re- 
treat over the same ravished path he had 
come. The great column, stretching over 50 
miles, soon passed again over the battlefield 
of Borodimo. It“was covered with the debris 
of helmets, cuirasses, wheels, weapons, rags 
of untiorms—and 30,000 corpses hali-eaten 
by wolves!” 

The great column was constantly ha- 
rassed by Cossacks and partisans. One Rus- 
sian officer remembered the sight of Napo- 
leon passing with his Old Guard: “I shall 
never forget the easy gait and the impressive 
bearing In their tall bearskin caps, blue 
uniforms with white straps, and red plumes 
and epaulettes, they looked like poppies 
amidst the snowy fields. ..." The proud 
slent was not to last. 

Now the snow became heavier, and at the 
River Berezina, near Minsk, the Kussians 
planned to trap the army. They knocked 
down the bridges, fortified the banks. Na- 
poleon, in a rare burst of energy, found an 
undefended crossing, threw up two bridges 
using lumber ripped from village houses. 

For two days the army crossed; on the 
third came panic. Under Russian fire, strag- 
glers, wounded, and camp followers fought 
to cross. An officer recorded what happened 
then; “The strongest threw into the river 
those who were weaker, and trampled 
underfoot all the sick whom they found in 
their way Cthers, hoping to save them- 
selves by swimming, were frozen in the 
middle of the nver, or perished bv placing 
themselves on pieces of ice, which sunk to 
the bottom. Thousands and thousands... - 
were lost.” 

Finally the last bridge was set afire to pre- 
vent the Russians from crossing. The officer 
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“This is how fo pass over a bridge under the enemy's nose," Napoleon boasted at the 
Berezina River during his fwemiliating retreat from Moscow, after five fruitless 
weeks waiting there for the tear to parley, The exhausted French Army, numbering 
perhaps 50,000 plus thousands of noncombatants and: wagonloads of baggage, 
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“looked [ike a carivan, a wandering nation,” to one observer. Phe Russians 
destroyed bridges, but French troops located a ford, threw up two bridges in 20 hours 
using timbers from houses in Studénke, diverted Russian attention elsewhere, and 


got the bulk of the anny over. Soll, thousands died in the find! panic to cross 
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would remember, always, the terrible cries 
and groans from those left behind 


HERE WAS SNOW, a bitter wind, 
the river frozen solid when I 
reached the place of that crossing, 
the village of Studéenka. There are 

houses, a hundred inhabitants, 
mostly old. The young go off to study and to 
workin the larger towns nearby, The village 
i Napoleon's ime 
houses with pretty Russian window frames, 
horse-drawn sledges bearing timber and 
hav, an old man carrving buckets of water 
ona voke. And that great slence, 
the wind, of the Russian countrysiic 

Villagers remembered World War II, for 
the Germans had come this wav too. Thes 
recalled the sound of gunfire at night as Wer- 
mans and partisans fought, and how, when 
the German soldiers retreated, they set fire 
to the houses. 

They all knew of Napoleon and his pas- 
sage, and some had unearthed souvenirs as 
they tilled their small plots. The Bacturas 
were one such famih’. “I was digging to 
plant,” Madame Bactura said, “when Isan 
metal, We dugcarefully. Wefound a saddle, 
stirrups, then a bigsaber, When we lifted it, 
the blade disintegrated. But the handle, 
when polished, beg » Lies were 
riven toa Museum 

One object they had kept, a metal toy 
soldier, three inches high, They placed 
proudly on the kitchen table. They thought 
ita memento of Napoleon's passag 
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ner: 
haps a token given to a soldier on his dis- 
charee. To me it looked more recent; never 
mind—concerning great events, a souvenir 
isa souvenir. As I leit, the family pressed on 
me bread, salt pork fat, a handful of salt. I 
could not help thinking that Napoleon's 
starving soldiers, passing here, would have 
killed for such # gift. 

At Studénka the army, what remained of 
it, had escaped. But now terrible frosts set 
in, with temperatures of 30 and 40) degrees 
below zero. Russian officers, to save their 
feet. stuck them in the fur hats of French 
grenadiers, which littered the road. The 
French built shelters with the frozen bodies 
of their comrades, stacking them like logs 

On December 14, the Grande Armée de la 
Russie recrossed the Neman. It numbered 
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only 30,000. Napoleon was not with it; he 
had departed for Paris. He confided to an 
“Perhaps I made a mistake in gome_ to 
Moscow, pe rhaps | should not have stayed 
there long: but there 1 
sublime to the ridiculous, anc itis up to pos- 
terity to judge. ~ 

Napoleon did not consider himself fin- 
shel. He raised a new army, was defeated 
at Leipzig in 1813, raised another, and in 


aide 





a step from the 
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Brooding indefeat, Napoleon prepares to 
abdicate after Poris capitulated to Rus- 
stan, Prussian, and Austrian forces on 
March 31, 1814. His generals hod refused 
fo cortiriue But fis elite Old 
wept openly dur- 
ing their finol review in Fontainebleau's 
Courtyard of the White Horse. (facing 
poge}, @ OnLrMncer embraced the 
eagle standard and bade them adieu 


entire 


Guord, loyal to the end, 


té there 


[$14 began a chesslke defense of France 
avainst the armies of Russia, Praaais Alls: 
tria, Great Britain. But Paris was not Mos- 
cow; on the arrival of the enemy, it quickh 
suTrendered and was occupied, Napoleon 
was exiled to Elba, a small ishind off the 
coast of Italy 

It was to be “a separate principality which 
he shall possess in full sovereignty and prop- 
erty’ for the rest of his life—a lilliputian 
empire. For ten months he busied himself 
organizing the islind, then slipped away 
back to France. His mother PNICOUrAReC 





Emperor of the Isle of Elba was the only 
title permitted Napoleon tn exile for ten 


months off [taly’s coast From time to time 
he iwed in the villa of San Martina 
(above), as he reorganized Etba’ 5 POVErTI- 
ment, drilled ReneS) entertained Mis visi- 


ors arid piotte ad huis return to France 


jor 
eae, 


vards apart: 100, 


him: “a0, my son, fulfill your destiny, you 
Were not made to che on this sland.” Sister 
Pauline gave him her diamonds. The sol- 


ciers sent to arrest him embraced him 


FEW DAYS BEFORE the 164th an- 
niversary of the Battle of Waterloo, 
| entered a restaurant 
ehield Belgium and was 
Surprised to find, perched on a barstool, in 
full uniform, a soldier of the First Regiment 
of Grenadiers of the Imperial Guard 

The grenadier was Gérard Vandeville, a 
pastal worker from Soignies. He told me 
he belonged toa Napoleon marching clubin 
his town, and that there were perhaps 50 
such growps in Belmium, His group marches 
about 15 times a vear, adding a festive note 
to small-town celebrations. “I enjov the 
marching, the uniform, the re-creation ol 
history. Lome back [hursday, the anniver 
sary, and you ll see more of us." 

And soon the anniversarv I traversed the 
battlefield and drum 
with costumed soldiers, the “last regiment” 
of Waterloo. We went from monument to 
monument, placing flowers on each. At one 
a small crowd had gathered. There were 
French flags and the flags of the Walloons, 
Belgium's French-speaking people, 

There were impassioned speeches, cries 
of “Vive da France!” “Thev want some link 
with France,” the mayor of a small town 
said. “Butitistoo late, Napoleon could have 
tone it in 1815, but now it 15 too late.” 

Indeed, Napoleon could have done it, 
almost cid, I stood where he stood and tried 
lo imagine the scene on the morning of June 
L8, 1815. Two armies on two ridges, 1,500 
000 miantrymen, 
cavalrymen, 13,000 gunners serving 400 
cannon. One man remembered the sound of 
the two armies preparing to fight as the “dis- 
tant murmurofthe waves of the sea, beating 
ivainst some ironbound coast.” 

Wellineton, a= was his wont, waited 
Napoleon had to attack before his enéms 
was reinforced. But the emperor was not at 
all the same man who had commanded the 
army at Austerlitz 

“After his return from Moscow,” wrote 
one officer, “those who saw most of him 
noticed a great change in his phvsical and 
moral constitution...![ dul mot find the 
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same consistency in his ideas or the same 
strength in his character... only inconse- 
quent leaps of imagination.” He would at 
times lose control of the battle, allowing gen- 
erals to make mistakes he could not: correct. 

Now he waited for the sun to dry the rain- 
damp ground: Cannonballs stuck in wet 
ground; bounced and rolled and killed and 
maimed on dry ground. At 11:30 the great 
cannonade began. Wellington had placed 
his men behind the ridge, so the projectiles 
whistled past over their heads. 

Three great attacks followed: At 1:30 
four divisions were thrown against Wel- 
lington’s left center; somehow they were 
deployed in an outdated formation that ex- 
posed too many to cannon fire. They were 
bloodily repulsed, 

At 4:30 Ney led 5,000 cavalry against 
Wellington's neht center, “Not & man pres- 
ent who survived could have forgotten in 
after life the awful grandeur of that charge,” 
one British officer would write. The Brit- 
ish had drawn themselves up into 20 great 
squares. bristling with bayonets. The 
French cuirassiers, with their shining 
breastplates, helmets, and swords, came at 
atrot, then a gallop—then balked. Through 
a blunder, no infantry or artillery had 
accompanied them. Without cannon or 
muskets to blast holes in those stalwart 
squares, the cavalrymen could only circle 
them, taunt, threaten. 

The last great attack would come at 7 
p.m. It was at about this time that a dark 
mass could be seen off to the northeast. 
Napoleon put oul word that it was Marshal 
Grouchy with his reinforcements; in truth, 
that general had ignored the pleas of his offi- 
cers to march to the sound of the cannon, 
and so missed the main battle. After can- 
nonading erupted from the dark mass, the 
French knew the truth. It was Blicher’s 
Prussians, coming to reinforce Wellington. 

Napoleon now personally led forward, 
for a time, nine battalions of his cherished 
Imperial Guaril, his last reserve. British of- 
ficers watched coolly as the great column, 
#0 men abreast, marched steadily toward 
them, a river of blue coats, great bearskin 
hats, shining bayonets. 

When the French drew near, the British 
officers ordered soldiers concealed amid 
standing corn to stand and fire. The musket 


Napolecn 


fire tore into that great blue column, The 
guard hesitated, turned, retreated. “La: 
Garde recule!—The Guard recoils!” The ery 
swept through the French Army. 

Wellington sensed the moment, waved 
his hat forward. The British and their allies, 
with a cheer and bayonets, charged. The 
French Army broke, swept southward in 
retreat, Napoleon among them. Still, as 
Wellington said, it hacl been the “damndest 
near-run thing you ever saw in vour life,” 

The implacable spirit of the British and 
the bloodiness of the battle were caught in 
letters home. One officer wrote: “Poor Ma- 
jor Heyland . . . was shot through the heart, 
and poor Ford was shot through the spine of 
his back but did not die fora short time after 
he was carried away, Poor Clarke lost his 
left arm, and Tam much afraid Browne will 
lose his leg, he is shot through the upper part 
of the thigh and the bone terribly shattered. 
There are eight more of our officers wound- 
ed, but all doing well except little Thornhill, 
who was wounded through the head.” 

Napoleon returned to Paris, offered anew 
provisional government his services as a 
mere gencral. The government rejected the 
offer. He thought for a time of leaving for 
America, but was unable to arrange a guar- 
antee of safe passage, America was spared 
the emperor's energies 

Three weeks later at Rochefort, Napo- 
leon surrendered himself to Captain Mait- 
land of H.M.S. Bellerophon, handing hima 
letter for the prince regent of Great Britain. 
It asked for asylum: “I have finished my po- 
litical career, and Icome, like Themistocles, 
to sit at the hearth of the British people. I 
put myself under the protection of... Your 
Roval Highness, as the most powerful, con- 
stant and generous of my enemies.” The 
British government had another plan. 


HE ROYAL MAIL SHIP Sv. He- 

lena sounded her whistle and 

slipped away from the dock in Cape 

A Town, South Afmca, The 30 or so 

passengers waved to a handful of well- 

wishers below; crewmen coiled the lines; the 

island song came over the loudspeakers: My 

heart is driftine southward, to my home 

down in the sea; to the isle of St. Helena, 
where wey loved one wails for me, 

The tiny island—47 square miles—ties 
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ordered the cavalry to attack without the usual support of infantry and 
“~“Schirne of the boldest charges f in @r ecru! 


artiitery in 
a Briton recolled. [herr appearance was 
‘enough to inspire a feeling of cread—none.of Hien under six feet; defended by steet 
helmets and breast-plates.” That evening the British would cook meat in that 
armor, The formidable British squares—here Scottish Highlanders—had hetd. 
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200 miles from Africa, 2,000 miles from 
South America, and is even more isolated to- 
day thanin Napoleon'stime. In his day, suil- 
ing ships regularly resupplied there; today 
only the BR: M.S. Si. Helena, a converted 
Canadian coaster, provides a regular link 
with the outside world. The ship plies every 
month or so from AN onmouth, England, to 
Cape Town and back 

She was a smart ship for her size and 
trade. At nicht the officers wore “Red Sea 
rig’: black trousers, cummerbund, crisp 
white shirt open at the collar, rank displaved 
on the shoulders. 

The passengers included a young Amer- 
can Slormon who had come tomicrotilm the 
istand'’s genes 
lice superintendent from Rhodesia (“Don't 
you dare mention that other name, Pll 
punch you!”), an ¢legant Englishwoman of 
mature years who excelled at whist (“Queen 
Mum,” the others would soon call her), a re- 
tired British officer (“Major Michael 
wore the tie of the Roval Artillery and, when 
anvone said anything amusing, would allow 
the monocle in his left eve to pop out and fall 





aviator) records, a retired po- 
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the Jencth of its black cord), a chief justice, 
the new povernor and his lady 
We were five days at sea. We 


fish, a spouting 


saw flving 


whale, but no other ships 


N THE FIFTH MORNING the 





steward's knock came before 
dawn. | stuck my head out the 
porthole and saw St. Helens: 


dark blue 
H OW 


Steep-sided, black against the 
eky, il stood Like a fortress or a prison 
Napoleon's heart must have sunk 
We went ashore as in his time: Launches 
brought us to the stone steps of the landing, 
waited, riba until the sea paused at just 
the right level: then we stepped ashore, Half 
the island seemed there, along with a band. 
They laughed when Major Michael, in tril 
by hat and clutching acane, bobbled shahth, 
on the wet landing. Queen Mum, for safety s 


cake. was fitted into a harness and swung 


ashore by crane 

The new governor was installed that very 
dav. He wore a white uniform, plumed sun 
helmet; was sworn in by the chief justice in 
wig and scarlet robes, Then, to the music of 
tiny bands, he reviewed his troops 
island policemen, Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, 


Tit 


Wall ony 


church groups, saluting each in pukka fash- 
ion. I had to think of Lowe, the governor in 
Napoleon's time and his jailer. He too repre- 
sented the crown, was a stickler for deta, 

My host was M. Gilbert Martineau, .a 
French diplomat, author of books on Napo- 
leon, and custocian of the French properts 
on the island. He lives m Longwood, the 
howse that Napoleon occupied. I had a cot- 
tage nearby 





“How that red rain hath moe the harvest 
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wrote of the fields 
lin the Bartle of Wa- 
ferloo. This fonmsteacd (facing page; Le 
Have Sainte, wasa British stronghold un- 
til Ney overwhelmed it with cavalry, infan- 


try, and artillery, sent ro 
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‘l spend six or seven months a year on 
the island,” he told me. “A person without 
an interest in Napoleon would not like the 
job. St. Helena is part of the past. But all my 
lite I've thought of Napoleon as a hero, 
Whenl wasa boy, there were huge paintings 
inmy bedroom with scenes of his life. [knew 
everything about Napoleon. My great- 
erandtather served in his wars, 

“Ido my writing, domy work, take a walk 
inthe garden by moonhght. |havetoanswer 
letters from all over the world; 100 to 150 let- 
ters every mail. There is alwavs a student 
doing a thesis who writes to me for informa- 
tion. I also recetve love letters from wom- 
en—to Napoleon. I’m like a spider in the 
middle of a web.” 

He spoke of Napoleon's exile from an 
admirer’s point of view. “Thev gave him 
a house, they gave him servants; but it’s not 
a house, it's a hall, a shack. Full of rats in 
those davs. On the most unhealthy part of 
the island, Windy, wet. Money became so 
short he had to sell his silverware to pay hie 
expenses. Conditions were frightful. One 
toilet for 30 persons. No water facilities; it 
Was Carned in buckets. The meat came up 
from Jamestown, the port; sometimes tt 
arrived rotten. 

“During the first years he worked rather 
well, writing, dictating. Then he became 
bored so that he seldom worked. The wor- 
ries, certainly, made things worse 

“Do vou realize that once he didn't leave 
Longwood forneariy two years! He was pro- 
testing against the way there were soldiers 
everywhere with telescopes, watching him. 
And Lowe bad decided there were only afew 
little parts of the island where he could ride 
by himself; the rest of the time he hac to be 
escorted by a British atficer 

“Rather than do that,’ he said, ‘Tl would 
rather stay mdoors.’ And when he didn't go 
out, Lowe decided he had to show himself to 
an officer twice a day. Like a prisoner, He 
said no. He locked the doors and said, ‘I will 
not allow them to come inside my house.’ 
For the last two vears not an Englishman 
went into that house, not one except for the 
doctors assigned to treat him 

“No doubt, there was deterioration by 
loneliness. I think that he gave up at the end 
The body was opened. They found a# little 
hole the size of a finger in his stomach. I 
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“Death is nothing; but to live 
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don't know if tt was an ulcer or a canter.” 


Andso Napoleon died on May 5. 18271: his 
last words, “France. . 
nTee Joséphine.” He was buried on the 
island. In 1540, at the request of the French 
government, his remains were transported 
to Paris, where thev lie today tn that great 
tomb in the Invalictes. 

There on May 5 each year, the anniversa- 
Mass, the 
roll of drums, men with bemedaled chests 
(sathered are the descendants of the Bona- 
partes and admirers of Napoleon 

There is Prince Napoleon, descendant of 
Jérome, tall, stately, head of the Bonaparte 
family today, @ veteran of the Foreign Le- 
rion and the French Resistance; there 15 
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Count Walewski, direct descendant of Na- 
poleon and Polish beauty Marie Walewska, 
an electrical engineer, rumpled, kindly; 
there is-Prince Napoleon Murat, descendant 
of Caroline and Murat, a film producer, 
as spirited and elegantly tailored as his 
cavalry forebear 

‘here, in the adjacent museum, be the 
weapons and trophies of the Grande Armée, 
and personal things of Napoleon 

But I had felt closer to Napoleon on St 
Helena. | would remember the hill with the 
cottage close by Longwood: the trees bent 
by the wind, the red and yellow birds, and 
how when the rain came the hibiscus would 
close;-and the mist, cutting off the moun- 
tains and the sea; and then the murmur of 


“Noble, classical, and peaceful” was the foce described by an English pfeysician and 


sketched by an observer when the emaciated Nopoleon died om Moy 5, 1821, His 


body was later returned to. fis beloved Paris, where if tes at the Invalides tna 





the wind through the scrubwood. Napoleon 
had said: “A great reputation is like a great 
sound... . Laws, institutions, monuments, 
nations perish, but the sound endures and 
echoes down the generations.” 

[liked to walk that hill, to find some soli- 
tary place and look down on the sea that 
stretched on and on until it met the sky. “I 
feel the infinite in myself,” Napoleon said. 

Indeed, his achievements were stagger- 
ing. “He has given us the example of all that 
man can do with force, and evervthing he 
may dare with genius,” an old enemy con- 
ceded. “The mightiest breath of life which 
ever animated human clay,” another said. 

He had carried the tdeas of the French 
Revolution throughout Europe, given 


France its structure of government, stirred 
nationalism, promoted liberalism, devel- 
oped mass armies, ruled most of the Con- 
tinent fora decade. He had envisioned a Eu- 
rope united under one law, one rule, “com- 
posed of one and the same family.” 

Following Napoleon, I had liked him at 
first, disliked his later actions, finally felt 
pity. In those early letters, when he and all 
about him seemed voung, he had written: 
“What isthe future? Whatisthe past? What 
are we? What magic liquid is it that shuts 
us in, and hictes from us the things that we 
ought most to know? We move and live and 
die in the midst.of miracles.” 

The greatest miracles are life and love: It 
wasa pity he turned hisbackon both. [] 


sarcophagus of red poriyry anid 12 figures of his victories. Each year Bonaparte 
descendants and other admirers gother on May 5 to lay wreaths; to celeorate a 
menoricl Mitss, and to hear taps plirved for the man who overwhelmed an age. 
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Date paims and olive trees surround the mosque and village of El Qasr in the Oakhia Dass 


water table, oases support human habitation. 
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VW DATE PALM is the only creation 
of God that resembles man.” said the 
old man at the Ein Gomah well. He 
Walted for me to ask why. “Unlike 

other trees,” he said, ancient eves 
a-twinkle, “a date palm gives more as it 
grows older.” 

This was a prelude. | had visited Ein Go- 
mah twice before, and knew that the irre- 
pressible Sheikh Mehedi was building up to 
giving us a date tasting. The shady grove of 
date palms where we stood was perhaps Me- 
hedi's most prized possession, as it had been 
his father’s and grandfather's. 

Here in Egypt's far-flung Western Desert, 
dates are important ingredients in human 
diet. When fine and abundant, dates can be 
sold for much money, They are packaged at 
a factory in nearby Bawiti, the capital of this 
cluster of villages in the oasis called Baha- 
riva; then thev are trucked to Cairosome 755 
kilometers (180 mileshaway, When inferior, 
dates are fed to cattle, 

sheikh Mehedi walked to his palms and 
gathered cluster after cluster, in spite of my 
plea to stop, He knew well that my party 
could not possibly eat all he offered, but gen- 
erosity to visitors is still the rule in the desert. 
He carefully selected ripe dates and offered 
them with polite insistence. His sons, cous- 
ins, and their children all followed suit. 

As on earlier visits to Mehedi's date grove, 
I was impressed with both the vigor and 
self-reliance of this 80-vear-old man. The 
wells here were drilled, the soil was tilled, 
and the fruit groves were nursed under his 
unstinting supervision. The harsh realities 
of the desert were written on his weather- 
worn old face, but his smile and spirit 
reflected the feelings of hope that have be- 
gun to permeate through this dry outland of 
the world, 
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Mehecdi spread huge rag rugs on the 
ground, ancl as we waited for heavily sug- 
ared dark teatoarrive, l counted 17 menand 
children that Mehedi had sired. He and his 
relatives bombarded me with questions. 

“We hear that you intend to bring water 
from the Nile all the way out here to irrigate 
our Lands, Is that true?” 

“Aside from the Nile, people sav that 
there is an even larger river that flows un- 
derground in the Western Desert. How do 
we find this great river and tap its waters?” 

“Thave heard that there tsa huge sea of ofl 
beneath the desert that the foreigners have 
been keeping a secret. Now that the United 
States likes Egypt, they are going to tell us 
where itis; When do we drill for this oil and 
transform Egypt into a rich nation?” 

I was astonished at how informed Mehedi 
was in this place without a radio, where 
news spreads only by word of mouth from 
travelers. He knew that his country needed 
to become more self-sufficient. “It is my 
hope,” he said, “that Egypt will learn to use 
the Western Desert for the benefit of all 
Egyptians, particularly to grow food.” 

That same goal was what had inspired me 
to study this desert in the first place. 


4 percent of the land. The rest is desert, 
and the Western Desert covers more than 
two-thirds of this (map, pages 200-201), It 
extends from the Nile westward to Libva— 
hence its onetime name, the Libyan Desert. 
To most Egyptians the desert remains a 
mystery. Few are familiar with tts place- 
names. Fewer still venture into it. 

In 1923 an Egyptian official named Ah- 
med Hassanein became the first outsider to 
cross the Western Desert. He journeyed 
from the Mediterranean south to El Obeid 


|: EGYPT, 42 million people utilize only 


bounty in the sands 


in central Sudan, later describing his travels 
in the September 1924 NATIONAL GEO- 
GRAPHIC. His: camel caravan crossed 3,540 
kilometers and discovered the two “lost 
oases,” Uweinat and Arkenu, at the south- 
western frontiers of Egypt. The expedition 
won him the Founder's Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

After the publicity of Hassancin’s jour- 
ney, Prince Kemal el-Din followed suit in 
1924-25, leading an expedition of half-track 
vehicles into the desert. He enjoyed the trek 
co much he repeated it the following vear,. 

The motorcar swiftly replaced the camel 
as the ship of the desert. Using Fords, Ralph 
A: Bagnold anda select team of British 
officers explored vast tracts of the Western 
Desert in the 1930s, reaching its remotest 
corners, His explorations provided most of 
the basic data not only on this desert, but 
also on the laws governing the movement of 
sand by wind and the formation of dunes 
everywhere, During World War IT Bagnold 
led an Allied force over these desert routes to 
raid and harass Italian troops in Libya. 

More recently, photographs taken by 
U.S. astronauts and unmanned-satellite 
images have proviced a new method of ex- 
ploring the desert, These clear, cloudless 
views of extensive areas reveal many large 
regional patterns impossible to detect from 
the ground. From space, moreover, subtle 
or gradual color changes on the desert sur- 
face show up distinctively.* 

It was these photographs that prompted 
me to return to the land of my birth. As a 
ceologist lwas excited by the wealth of new 
data they promised. Over the past six years, 
working with geologists from Cairo’s Ain 
Shams University, [have made 12 journeys 
into the Western Desert, studying its varied 
features and learning from its inhabitants. 





Often we have been joined by archaeolo- 
mists, botanists, and geographers.tT 

The late President Anwar Sadat became 
personally interested in the results of the 
first journeys. Each time I met with him, he 
would inquire about the desert’s develop- 
ment potential, Then, in the spring of 1978 
he took nearly two weeks to see the desert for 
himeelf, He did so to bring El Thawra El 
Khadra—the Green Revolution—to the 
desert and thereby help ensure that Egypt 
will have a future. 


FP RAV ELING in the Western Desert, I of- 
8 ten feel 1 am on another planet. It is so 
desolate that [have driven more than 300 
kilometers between signs of hfe. After join- 
ing me for such a drive, an American col- 
league exclaimed: “This is a real clesert! 
Now I know why some people call the U. 5. 
Southwest a jungle.” 

There are afew places in the Western Des- 
ert. such as Sheikh Mehedi’s date grove, 
that also resemble jungles. Yet even in the 
oases, lush greenery is very rare. Seldom in 
Eevpt.does.an oasis tit the image most peo- 
ple have, For one thing an oasis is typically 
quite big. Usually itis the low or central re- 
sion of a vast depression in the desert floor, 
Several of these pock the Western Desert, 

Deposits from wadis—dry stream beds— 
cover the centers of these basins with fertile 
soils, Groundwater there is relatively close 
to the surface. Therefore, agriculture be- 
comes possible and settlements spring up 
around wells. In Egypt an oasis can contain 


"One such Landsat mosaic by MASA covered much 
ef Egypt and was reproduced in the March 1977 
NATIONAL GhoGRAPEHIC 

TAcother trip of the author was described by Rick 
Gare in his global survey of deserts for the November 
1979 NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
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HE FORBIDDING Western 

Desert (below), driest part of the 

vast Sanara, comprises some two- 
thirds of Egypt's land. In parts of this 
pee! hyperarid desert, generations pass 

‘ without a rain. 

Yet with the discovery of reservoirs 
of additional! underground water south 
of Kharga, Dakhia, and Farafra 
Oases, the late President Anwur Sadat 
announced last year a five-year plan 
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to expand desert agriculhure by 500,000 
acres. This could increase Egypt's 
farmland by 3 percent. 

Though it is not known whether the 
water, which may be 25,000 years old, 
is replaceable, sufficient quantities 
exist to support such increased farming 
for at least a century. Approximately 
35,000 acres in the oases are presently 
under cultivation, 

Author Farauk El-Baz, science 
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adviser to President Sadat and 
director of the Center for Earth and 
Planetary Studies of the Smithsonian 
Instttution’s National Air and Space 
Museum, used photographs taken 
from space to planta dozen journeys 
through the desert. Together with 
other scientists he studied the region's 
geology, botany, and archacology. His 
1978 route, along with the routes of 
earlier explorers, is shown below. 





n Villages separated by miles 
The major oases are named 
Hahariva, Farafra, Dakhia, 


many pree 
of barrenness. 
Faiyum, Siwa, 
and Kharea 
The largest and most spectacular of the 
Western Deserts depressions is Qattara, 
whit ap dura et 5 | 44 meters (4.36 feet) below 
e lowest points im Africa 
marsh of 
5, SU) 





cen | 
A lecarharcis cabkha, or sandy 
water-saturated salt, covers about 





Twin plogues of sind and salt fmustrate 
desert fanners. [rrigation of soul with 


poor drotnoge leaves pools of water near 
Mutin the Doakhia Chasis fabeve) 
Cvuperition by relentless sun renders the 
former form a salt-encrusted wasteland, 

At El Kharge (facing pore), a river of 
Sond advances te amother houses, fields, 
and groves of date palms 


lie. 


square kilometers of tts foor, The best of 
desert vehicles gets hopelessly stuck in such 
quicksand. The rest of the floor is relatively 
negotiable. W here it is not covered by sand 
and pebbles, clay and bare rock form a 
bumpy pavement, The ovenlike heat within 
the depression makes its crossing practical 
for only a few months of the vear. 

Egypt hus big plans for this hostile depres- 
sion. Under study 15 a grand scheme to diga 
73-kilometer (45-mile) canal that would 
bring water from the Mecliterranean Sea. to 
Oattara. As with other Western peace cde- 
pressions, a steep scarp marks 
northern edge. So at Me iedtiabiens water 
falls over this edge, it would drive turbines 
to penerate electricity. [The water would 
then gradually evaporate, and in time the 
depression would fill up with salt 

As much i bilbon kilowatt-hours of 
electricity could be generated annually from 
this project. That is more than the output of 
the High Dam at Aswan, Does Egypt reall 
need such a grandiose scheme? Those in fa- 
vor argue that the country has no better wa} 
to develop the &8 billion kilowatt-hours of 
electricity that they envision the countn 
consuming in the year 2000. 

Advocates speak of side benefits: tourist 
appeal, fishing, industrial Sareea 
and even an improvement of weather in th 
area with the creation of such a large body 
of water. Adverse effects might include 
saltwaterinvasion of the sweet groundwater 
that underlies other parts of the clesert 

The only people immediately affected by 
the Qattara project would bethe 150 inhahi- 
tants of Qara. on the western border of the 
depression. Qara 1s so remote that visitors 
rarely reach it. During the davs of the slave 
trade, according to legend, runaway cap- 
lives escaped from a Cairo-to-Marzug (in 
Libya) caravan and founded the old village 
in this secluded place, high atop a mesa 
overlodking the depression. 
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OUTH OF OATTARA begins the do- 
main of sand. Beyond the depression 
F more than 70 belts of dunes tlow sowuth- 
Ward toward Sudan ona course that roughly 
parallels the Nile, However, this mighty riv- 
er has nothing to do with dune orientations, 
In this sea of = the wind controls all, 

. have often sat nearly mesmerized, 








National Geographic, February [982 
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Pride of the past shines from the foce of an old woman at Mandishao in the Bohoriva 
Oasis (above). Serene despite flies, she wears marks of beauty: a gatrah, or gold mose 
pendant, and a chin tattoo. Such omamentation, of southern Saharan origin, is now 
gpumed by the \woune is on andcenronism 

Despite sweltering heat, a dwelling in El Qasr fright) remains 20 to 30 degrees 
comer on the inside. Ite mud-brick stnicture semes os an insulator. Perforated shutters 
allow breezes to circulate—and dwellers to see without being scen, 


Votion Geographic, February | Ga2 





Watching the wind move sand southward 
ncross the desert. As the wind gusts, it hurls 
the finest sand particles upward. The heavi- 
est, largest particies remain earthbound, 
forming a protective armor of large grains 
across the surtace..[tus the mid-size particles 
that become agents of the wind, bouncing 
ACTOSS 

A dune isa curiously dynamic creature, f 
can form behind anv impediment—a bush 
or rock—.or simply as the child of wind cur- 
rents, Once formed, adune can crow. [tcan 


‘surtace, accumulating nto dunes 





hange shape and move with the wind. It 
fan even breed new dunes. some ol these 
offspring may be carried on the back of the 
mother dune. Others are born and race 
downwind, outpacing their parents. Some 
dunes in the Western Desert move as much 
as 10) meters a vear. When dunes crow to 
mammoth SFC, ‘thes may sto ce Shh hi gl 


Creep thes i ould arrest Loe aller desc 


HE VARIETY OF DUNES is stareer- 

ing. Some are dwarit only a few meters 

hich. Others are monstrous and uNncross- 
ably steep, towering to heights of 200 meters 
ts ould by them- 
selves stretch fram New York City to Wash- 
ington, D. 

Where there is a bmited supply of sand 
and steady winds blow trom one direction 
crescent-shaped, of barchan, dunes are of- 
ten found. Groups of barchans may join up 
nplex patterns, such a dou BAU! 
shapes Why re the wind changes directions 
seasonally, it may force t] 
nany extensions that the dune resembles a 
star, Orastrone wind can blow all the sand 
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into a dome dune 
Where there is a lot of sand and the pre- 
Valling winds shift slightly in direction, lon- 
mtuctinal dunes may form. The crests of 
ine st dunes are sharp, and they may mean- 
er insnakelike patterns 
Longitudinal dunes cluster to fonm dune 
elds. The Great Sand Sea in the western 
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ask 
It covers five times the area ol Massachu- 
setts. [ts many shifting loneitudinal dunes 
tide on top of much larger, more stable, and 
rently sloping whaleback dunes 

rogue land vehicles now make thei 
wav throuch the mighty cunes of the Great 

Sand Sea, itlong remained the domain of the 
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Chickens galore qwait the 
Villagers of Paryum Cass 
(above), where an arrow 
points the wary fo a hen AoUuse 
whoge sign translates as “The 
Professor's Chicken Breeding 
Laboratory.” Women crodie a 
ug of water freshiy filled from 
one of the village taps 
Elsewhere ot fertlie fatyum 
Supp Led EA part with 
irrigation water front a. canal 
to the Nile begun 3,800 yean 
fro, women sort dates (right) 
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camel. Still, many camel caravans met their 
eral amone 


sand. [tis said thatanarmy of Cambvyees IT, 


King of Persia, was swallowed up by the 


dunes without 4 trace 

Walking into ‘lene dunes is more awe- 
some than wading into an unknown ocean 
The silence can be profound. Colleagues tell 
me their ears almost hurt from the quiet 

Wo main would try to live near the dunes 
Closer to the Nile, however, farmers have 
heen fichting a locing battle with the sand 
for centuries. At Aharga Oasis (page 203) 
dunes submerge new roads and telephone 
lines and encroach upon fields and whole 
Villages 

Wear the ghost village of Ginah, 
Sabir lobrahim, a Bedouin tending a 
camels. He told mourntully how Ginah had 
been completely engulfed by sand. The in- 
habitants had attempted to halt the advance 
but Lier etforts 
the power of the dunes 


[ met 


of sands from the north, 
were dwarted bi 
Sabir satd that in 1971 the government had 
built a new Gsinah a short distance away to 
resettle the farmers 

“What did anew village do for those poor 
devils?” Sabir exclaimed. “It is now threat 
ened itself by other dunes. [he desert is not 
made for permanent villages. Only the style 
of the Bedouin is suited to the desert 

That is no longer true. Satellite 
now show lines of moving dunes and reveal 
ridors between them. 

Farther south in the Kharga Oasis, we 
stopped Qasr el Ghuetta, a Ptolemaic 
temple Duilt before 220 B.c. Fhe focal 
guardian of antiquities, Ha) Taha Rashid, 
Fave us tea, 

“Tt 1 said that you are studving all the 
sand dunesinthe Western Desert sa that you 
can melt them down 
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and nid us of their constant threat, 


. said H at 
Taha. “Tsthat true?” 

Lexplained to him that no such ravs exist, 
and that the sand problem is best combate 
by locating dunes, studying their rates and 
directionsof movement—and then avoiding 
their paths. Thus our research team has 
mapoed, classified, measured, sampled, 
marked, and even dissected dunes 

How do you dissect a dune? Carol Bree 
Poa? 


Matiomal Cre weraphuc, February 
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and our research team used a Llechmoque 
developed by ane of her colleagues in the 
U.S. Geological Survev. Edwin D. McKee 

First, they selected an appropriate dune 
near Bahariva. To keep the loose sand from 
collapsing while trenches were dug, the sur- 
face had to be wet. Water was supplied by a 
hire truck from the nearby bt tsedida iron 
mine. To lessen the impact of water spray on 
the fragile dune surface, they placed a 


Fevers Desert of Promise 





cheesecloth over part of the dune’s sicle and 
held 1t down with rocks. [To speed up the 
wetting, they punched holies in large wasnh- 
basins todnbble water acrossthe dune’s side 
intil the sand was soaked 

They dug several trenches and took pho- 
tographs of the exposed lavers of sand that 
had been laid down over the years by the 
wind. Then they put cheesecloth on the sick 
of atrench and painted it with latex. Whenit 
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dried, the sand stuck to the cloth, so that a 
profile of the lavers could be peeled away. 
They removed this peel and carefully 
packed it away for laboratory investiga- 
tions. This surgical procedure took most of 
the day. “There must be gold in thissand," a 
local laborer murmurect. 

The gold in the sand was the record of its 
deposition. The team would be able to de- 
duce how past winds had blown and shifted. 
Changes in wind patterns are usually cyclic. 
So knowing the wind’s history gives us a 
critical clue about where it will be aimingthe 
dunce in the future. 


part of the Sahara. There, the sun could 

B evaporate 200 times more rain thanactu- 

ally falls. In some places generations pass 
without a rain. 

During an evening with the mayor and el- 
ders of Farafra Oasis, we questioned them 
about.a ratnstorm that we had heard about 
in October of 1979. 

“Nao. the rainstorm did not reach us here, 
but we know that it did rain some nearby,” 

“Was there any evidence of running water 
or ponds in low ground?" 

“Not really. The raimwater soaked 
throuch the dry ground almost ait fell.” 

“When did it last rain here in Farafra?" 

“It wasin 1973. Before that, 1945. In Jan- 
vary, when Ahmed was born.” The old man 
pointed to the smiling Ahmed, who sat with 
us, dressed ina long, blue-striped galebia, or 
robe, and white fagiva, cap. “lt was adown- 
pour, It destroyed many of the old homes 
and filled our village streets with mud.” 

Thus, rains are memories of old men in 
thisdesert, To them astorm is that of sand or 
dust, and weather is the howling wind. 

Indeed, the landscape of Egypt's Western 
Desert displays the lashings of its relentless 
wind everywhere. Millennia of wind have 
striated the surfaces of exposed rocks, mak- 
ing them look as though some giant rake had 
gouged across them. Where the wind cuts, 
rubs, and sandblasts more deeply into rocks, 
it has carved a plethora of smooth-edged 
hillocks. The most striking of these are 
called yardangs, which in final form are 
aerodynamically stable structures, resem- 
bling upside-down boat hulls, each with its 
prow end pointed into the wind. 


= WESTERN DESERT is the driest 
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Swiss photographer Georg Gerster, who 
accompamed me on several trips, quickly 
saw mv fascination with the shape and ori- 
entation of vardangs. “T will bring you some- 
thing to help you with your yardangs,” 
Georg promised one day as we were measur- 
ing and pacing with compasses in hand. 

Sure enough, on our next journey to Fa- 
rafra, Georg had added several pieces of lug- 
gare. When we reached an alluring yardang 
field, he unveiled his present—a kite. 

The kite measured two square meters, 
Three men had to hold it down while Georg 
attached his‘ camera, Then as the kite soared 
over the vardangs, Georg shot his pictures 
by remote control, We hailed his contrap- 
tion a5 an easy, inexpensive, and portable 
way to take aerial pictures, especially in 
such an out-of-the-way place. 


Uweinat has long intrigued me. Apollo- 

Soyuz photographs of this massif, which 
straddles the borders of Egypt, Libya, and 
Sudan, revealed features similar to those I 
noticed in the Viking spacecraft images of 
Mars. In 1978 T organized -a journey to this 
nearly unknown place, whose legendary ex- 
istence had been confirmed by Ahmed Has- 
sanein 55 vears earlier. 

Reaching U weinat is no small feat. Fortu- 
nately, I was helped by the Geological Sur- 
vey of Egypt, which provided six jeeps, two 
tanker trucks for fuel and water, and a 12- 
ton lorry with food and supplies. Some of us 
traveled intwo Volkswagen Type-181 vehi- 
cles, provided by the National Geographic 
Society to geologist-archaeologist Dr. C, 
Vance Haynes.of the University of Arizona 
for desert research, which he had been un- 
dertaking in the Western Desert. Our party 
of scientists, drivers, mechanics, laborers, 
and cooks numbered 33. 

Most of our route south of Kharga was on 
unmarked trails. The only maps covering 
the whole route are based on descriptions by 
the earlierexplorers, describing vast regions 
with such terms:as “big hills,” “soft ground.” 
“open sand plain,” and “bad going.” 

We had to locate our path better than 
these maps permitted because we planned to 
sample the surface periodically and com- 
pare its boghtness with color variations 
in space photographs, So I called on the 
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National Acronautics and Space Adminis 
tration for heip 

NASA: lent us a battery-powered trans- 
mitter, which we installed in a vehicle, We 
sent signals upto the Nimbus 6 satellite as i 
passed over us two or three times a day, and 
it relaved our message vina station in Alaska 
to NASA computers in Marvland. They 
plotted our latitude and longitude. Back in 
Washington, D.'C., 1 was able to view the 
satellite markings of our tracks and to co- 
ordinate our field-sample sites with the sat- 
ellite photographs: 

Somewhere in the tetally barren stretch 
around Bir Kiseiba, our sharp-eved lead 
driver Ayed spotted a camel caravan. As we 
drew closer, T leaned out of the jeep to take 
pictures with along telephoto lens, [soon re- 
alized that the lens might look like a gun and 
quickly retreated 

The caravannérs, five lean and tall Bed- 
ouin, greeted us. They had come from deep 
within Sudan. There they had loaded their 
tamels with a sodium salt called natron 
Natron was used in mummification long 





arto. Dasked the caravanners how their car- 
fo would be used today. 

“Do vou chew tobaccar” 

“NO, Lanswered, 

‘Well, if vou did, vou would find a piece 
of natronineverv pouch packaged in Revpt, 
A small bite is said to tenderize the tobacco 
and remove its bitter taste, Thev tell me it is 
Very wood. | clon't chew tobacco either.” 

These sturdy men had been traveling 26 
davs along the Track of the Fortv. This 
route connects Khargsa to El Fasher in Su- 
danandisso named because camel caravans 
take forty days to travel it. Forgotten cara- 
vanners had erected cairns of black rocks 
along the track, but the mummified bodies 
aml sancblasted) bones of camels that had 
not survived the journey made better mark- 
ers (below), 

From Bir Tarfawi we drove west toward 
the Gilf KRebir Plateau and Gebel Uweinat. 
Vance Haynes and archaeologist Bill 
McHugh asked us to stop at a site. As 2 ge- 
ologist I found these sites nondescript and 
dull. Butasthe (Continued on page 216) 











Grisly signpost, a-noturally mummufied camel is one of many that mork an age- 
old caravan rewte called the Track of the Forty, for the forty days it takes to make 
the journey from deep in Sudan to Khorgo. “When vou travel for a distance and 
you don't see any bones,” says the author, "you worry, becouse then you are lost 
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Birth of a 
sphinx ? 


WWIRLING WINDS 
fashion @ mound of 
chalk inte a muuarirocm 
shape near Faroira 
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a constant direction can 
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one near Dakhla 
(below), Some geologists Cc 
theorize that the 
first sculptor of the 
famous Gize Sphinx 
was the wine 
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Phalanx of dunes flanked with shee 
sides; the Great Sond Seo covers an area 
five times the size of Massachusetts. 
Somewhere tn this formidable region 
may lie the gravevard of a Persian 
army sent to attack Stwa in 524 £.¢ 
According te Herodotus, a violent 
sandstorm arose over the 50,1400 troops, 
“so they disappeared from sight.” 
Elsewhere the desert floor wears 
varied coverings: near El Gedida tron 
mine, a veneer of marine fossils (left); 
near Farajra, nodules of chert and 
Oxidized tron (center); near Khorga, o 
sprinkling of small pebbles (far left) 
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Random harvest of erosion. silica 
nodules stipple the sand and exposed 
limestone of the Khorga basin. The 
wind-resistant rock formed when 

the desert wus covered by o sea some 
20 million vears ago 


archaeologists began their work, I changed 
my mind. 

Their nimble fingers first produced stone 
blades. Pieces of ostrich eggshell turned up, 
along with black pebbles charred by fire. 

Bit by bit a panorama of life unfolded. 
The blades must have been shaped by hu- 
man hands, There certainly would have 
been no ostriches here if the land had not 
becn covered by grass. For the humans to 
build a fire and cook the eges, there must 


have been firewood and, hence, trees. The 
spot must once have been fertile 
At another spot Drs: Haynes and 


McHugh dropped to their knees and found 
more eggshell pieces, which were later 
carbon-dated as being more than 8,000 
years old. There was nothing, however, to 
indicate a prolonged human settlement. 
“These must have been pastoral nomads,” 
said Dr. Haynes. “They stopped for lunch, 
just 2s we ought to." 

We ate quickly, for we had no shade. 
Lunch in these parts was frugal—dry bread, 
cheese and sardines, and a sip of warm, 
iodine-scented water 





iS WE KEACHED the eastern edge of 
| Gilf Kebir, we saw that the desert had 
| keptarecord of previous explorers, Ear- 
lier we had found the narrow 1925 tire tracks 
of Prince KRemal’s automobiles. Here alonga 
nearby dune we located the remains of Bay- 
nold’s 1938 camp, now nearly submerged in 
the dune. Wooden boxes remained half 
buried. The sides facing the wind had been 
blasted paper thin. Exposed nails were also 
well sanded down 

Even the rocks here were pitted by the 
wind. Laden with dust, the wind canactlike 
an air drill, actually tearing off grains of 
rocks. Once such pits form, sand grains 
lodge in them. Wind gusts twirl the sand 
around, énlarging the pits. Viking space- 
craft photographs showed many pitted 
rocks on the surface of Mars. Could these 
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pits have been formed in the same way? 
Some geologists think so. 

All around ws the wind had sculptured 
large and small features that most of our col- 
leagues at home would ascribe to water 
action. Yet the wind has long been the domi- 
nant sculptor bere; on Mars it has been the 
only one 

When we finally reached Uweinat, we 
found a different setting. That imposing 
1,893-meter-high mountain has known wa- 
ter recently and frequently. Like the Gilf 
Rebir, itis cut by numerous wads, Loutfy 
Boulos, our team botanist, was elated. At 
last he had some work to do—sampling the 
flora that managed to survive on. their 
floors, thanks to the occasional flash floods. 

We also explored Uweinat's caves and 
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rediscovered the petrogly ph Prou clhy cle- 


scribed by Ahmed Hassanein. As he had 
written in the 1970s, the animals were 
crudely drawn, but not unskillfully carved 
He noted the preponderance of lions, gi- 
raftes, ostriches, ancl gazelles, but the lack 
of camels. He knew that the camel came to 
Africa from Asia around 500 6.C., so he sug- 
gested that these petroglyphs were carved 
before that date. Later Belgian archaeoio- 
gist Francis Van Noten dated the pet 
rogivphs as early as 6000 8.c¢ 

Apparently the Western Desert has 
known man alternating cv" les of wet and 
drv. Man has been here much longer than 
we once imagined. Over the past decade an 
international team of archaeologists with 
the Combined Prehistoric Expedition has 
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) sites in the southeastern 
part of this desert. Some of the axes peek 
have discovered mav be as much as 700,0 
years old. 

Atasite near Gebel Nabta, onthe shore oi 
adry lake, le remnants of an 8,000-year-old 
nedlithic village. Its dwellers dug a well 2 
meters deep. Excavation has revealed a 
dozen oval houses, each 4 meters across, 
arta hgedint worows, UChe houses were buut 
of straw and contained grinding stones ana 
storage bins. Barley grains have been un- 

earthed, as have cattle bones. So these peo- 
ple not only practiced agriculture but were 
also early domesticators of animals. 

On perhaps my most memorable Western 
Desert journey | was accompanied by Mah- 
moud El-Prince, the governor of the New 
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Solitary slab in the pebbled wasteland nea 


Bis Rseiba i left) Peis liner eer ruined [ 
revedl two small! stones wsed for grinding 
grain 6,500 veare age 

At another site nearby. the tearn of L. &. 
Polish, and Egyptian scientists of the 


Combined Prehistoric bxpedition uncovered 


fragments of ostrich eggs (right, top) and 
thousands of beads made fram them. In « 
re-creation of the technique, rowgni-cur disks on 


a string ore filed smooth (right, middie) 
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Valley Governorate. The New Valley is the 
hame optimistically given to the oases of the 
Western Desert, in the hope they might one 
day repeat the miracle of the Nile Valley, 
“Where did all this sand come from, anv- 
way?” asked the governor. I told him that 
we did not know forsure, but that I believe it 
probably came from southern Egypt and 
Sudan. During much wetter climatic peri- 
ods, the Nile and other streams had eroded 
sandstone rock and had carried the grains 
northward toward the Mediterranean Sea. 
Over the past 200,000 years, as the climate 
has grown drier, the prevailing north winds 
have driven the sand back southward to 
cover the rocks from which it originated. 


FTER LEAVING the belt of sand dunes 
in Kharga, our party drove for hour 
B@ after hour across ancient river flood- 
plains, flat plavas, and other clayey soils. 
The governor. an agricultural engineer, was 
astonished, Repeatedly he told the driver to 
stop so that he could inspect the ground. 
“This is good soil!" he declared, “There must 
be hundreds of thousands of acres that could 
be put into agriculture. If we could just get 
the water!” 

A discussion of the underground water 
that has been recently found beneath the 
Western Desert naturally followed. This 
water is a topic of heated debate in Egypt. 
Some scientists think the reservoir, like the 
Nile, is being replenished by rainwater in 
more humid parts of Africa, This rainwater 
supposedly then flows underground to 
Egypt through Chad, Sudan, and Libva. 

Others argue that the reservoir contains 
only ancient Water that is not being replen- 
ishecL, Water from wells at Kharga, for in- 
stance, has been dated to be around 25,000 
years old. Moreover, outcroppings along the 
southern and southwestern frontiers of the 
Western Desert show this region is under: 
lain by impermeable rocks, which would in- 
hibit the water from moving underground 
toward the New Valley. 


There is simply not enough data. And so 
the controversy of whether the water be- 
neath the Western Desert is a buried Nile 
rages. I told the governor my own conclu- 
sion that whether or not it is being replen- 
ished, enough water has been proved to exist 
under the desert to let Egypt expand agricul- 
ture vigorously for at least a hundred years. 

“Then we should not develop much here. 
A hundred years is such a short time,” said 
Governor El-Prince, the son of a land of 
§ 000 years of recorded history. 

“tall depends on how the water is used,” 
I replied. “For instance, growing rice would 
be folly. A kilogram of rice requires 3,000 
times its weight in water. But there are 
Many more appropriate crops that consume 
very little," 

Indeed, U.S. and Israeli scientists are de- 
veloping strains of desert plants that could 
produce substitutes for industrial oils; rub- 
ber, and gasoline. 

Evening after evening we sat with the 
sovernor under the stunning star canopy of 
the jet black sky to ponder the New Valley's 
future. We envisioned ranches where 
palms, fruit trees, grape arbors, olive 
groves, or newly bred arid-land crops might 
shade drought-tolerant grasses for grazing 
sheep and cattle, We talked of jobs that 
could draw young people from the over- 
crowded cities along the Nile. 

Near the end of our Journey we sat close to 
Abu Simbel on the shores of Lake Nasser. 
The governor remarked that we had never 
discussed one important item; petroleum. 

Texplained that the dearth of data about 
this vast desert had delaved any significant 
exploration. The situation is changing, I 
told him. One U. 5. oif company is evaluat- 
ing. seismic studies in the Great Sand Sea 
west of Farafra. His face beamed. 

I knew the smile. 1 was the same hopeful 
glee | had seen on Sheikh Mehedi's face on 
the northern fringes of the desert. As Mehedi 
would say, this ancient desert, like old men 
and date palms, isabouttogive more. [] 


Gusher of hope for the future, water trapped in an underground reservoir spurts 
from a well near Forafra. Although some scientists argue that the water is ancient 
and irreplaceable, others contend that tt is being replenished by water migrating 
underground from wetter parts of Afica. “Tf you have enough water to last a century, 
should you use ttor not?” Egyptians wonder, The author's answer: “I would.” 
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Golden offerings drowned with Santa Margarita off the 


SANLA MARGARITA 








Florida Kevs in 1622 hong on wooden figures from 18&th-century Spain. 


By EUGENE LYON 
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HATTERED by a@ hurricanes 

rage, the Santa Morgarita sinks 
with a cargo of New World wealth. 
Heavily armed against the Dutch, the 
ship had sailed with Spain's Tierra 
Firme fleet on its summer trade circuit 
through Cartbbean colonies. Aft the 
Portobelo fair the Spaniards had 
exchanged European goods for silver, 
transported from Peru to Panorma by 
the South Sea fleet. Gold and tobacce 
come aboard in Cartagena, copper and 
indigo at Havana. Now, weeks behind 
schedule and with cargo vital to 
Spain's economy, the 28-ship convoy 
must departat the peak of the 
hurricane season. On the second day 
the storm strikes ond destrovs eight 


Wg ships over a 50-mile-long path. 





Aforgarita and her sister galleon 
Atochu go down in sight of each other, 
three nautical miles apart, 
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AWN AWOKE THE FLEET to 
gale winds. These raked down 
from the northeast against the 
Gulf Stream current, stirring 
sone used cross seas. Most of the passengers 
and soldiers aboard Santa Margarita, even 
the experienced sailors, were soon seasick. 

At first the fleet kept its sailing order: 28 
vessels bound for Spain. carrying riches 
from the New World. As the dav wore on, 
however, the wind rose to hurricane 
strength and the ships lost sight of each other 
amid towering, foam-whitened waves. 

Santa Morgarita’s pilot, Diego Roman, 
ordered sail reduced to no avail. With a 
vreatcrack her mainmast broke; men strug- 
eled to cutitaway. Finally the overstrained 
whipstatf and tiller splintered, leaving the 
ship helpless. At the mercy of wind and sea, 
in a night of fear, the treasure-laden galleon 
was swept onward. A midnight wind shift 
pushed her northward toward the reefs and 
shoals of the Florida Keys. 

As the terror of certam shipwreck grew 
upon Santa Margarta's people, they begged 
chaplain Ortiz and two Jesuit priests to con- 
fess them, 50 that they might not die in a 
state of sin. The chaplain then led them ina 
litany to Our Lady of Carmen, patroness of 
those who risk their lives upon the sea. 

Sunrise disclosed a frightening sight. 
Great rolling combers foamed over the Flar- 
ida reef, then grew even steeper in the shal- 
lows beyond. The pilot ordered the last 
desperate expedient: dropping all the ship's 
anchors. Even though her stout hawsers 
held, the anchors dragged, and the galleon 
was impelled, inexorably, toward a wide 
shoal. Bernardino de Lugo, Senta Margari- 
ta’s captain of infantry, looked about him 
and saw, struggling in the waves one league 
away, her sister galiecon Nuestra Sefora de 
Atocha. While he watched, it sank. 

Suddenly the Santa Margarita struck 
hard and fast on the shoal. Those aboard 
clutched rails and stanchions as, slowly but 
surely, powerful waves broke the vessel 
apart. Lacking physical strength, the pas- 
senpers and young cabin bovs could not sur- 
vive, Seamen had a better chance to find 


The author: Dr Eugene Lyon, a historian STH 

cializing in Spanish Florida, told of the wreck of 
the Nwestva Sediora de Atocha in the June 1976 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. 
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boards, casks, and spars to which to cling. 
The soldiers were kept together by their cap- 
tain’s firm éxample and shouted orders. 

As winds and seas dropped, 68 surviv- 
ore floated amid the wreckage. Most were 
picked up that day by a passing vessel from 
Jamaica, but one, the pilot's aide, Jusepe 
Geronimo, floated five davs.on a hatch cov- 
er before his rescue. More than 1270 people 
had drowned, 
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It was 358 years later, in May 1980, in 
Spain's Archive of the Indies in Seville. 
As a professional historian, | was working 
among thousands of bundles of fragile docu- 
ments from Spain's colonial past, research- 
ing the reconstruction of a l6th-century 
ship. A portero drew the curtain of the read- 
ers’ room, touched my shoulder, and mo- 
tioned me outside to the telephone. 

Bleth McHaley Curtis was calling from 
Rev West. “Gene,” she said, “we've found 
the most marvelous things—five cold bars, 
seven silver ingots, and more than 5,000 sil- 
ver coins. There ts a hundred-pound clump 
ofcains.. . agreat section of ribs and plank- 
ing...we've opened up another ship, 
another whole ship!” 

Melvin A. Fisher, longtime salvor, had 
found substantial treasures southwest of 
Florida's Marquesas Keys in the 1970s, 
These were identified as haying come from 
the ill-fated’ Nuestra Seffora de Atocha. 
Now, still seeking Atacha’s main treasure of 
silver ingots, he aleo sought other ships— 
mest particularly, the Santa Margarita 

Eternal optimist that he is, even Fisher 
did mot foreste that his divers eventually 
would recover from this newfound wreck 
more gold than has ever been salvaged from 
a Spanish galleon in modern times, With 
other artifacts, the total value may reach 70 
million dollars, Nor did Fisher anticipate 
the trouble that this vessel, like the Atoc/ta 
before it, would cost him. 

The Sunta Margarnia was known in Flor- 
icla treasure lore as a“ ghost culleon,” reput- 
ed by different rumors to lie in many places: 
off Palm Beach, in the kevs, off the west 
coast of Florida. 

The 630-ton galleon, built of oak in Viz- 
cava for the Indies trade, sailed from Cadiz 
with the Spanish guard fleet of 1622, 
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commanded by the Marquis of Cadereita. 
By that time Spain had need of strong fleet 
defense. In closely guarded monopoly she 
was sending cloth, books, ironwork, mer- 
cury, wine, and other European goods to her 
Indies. A massive flow of gold, silver, jew- 
els, and agricultural products then pulsed 
back to Spain to enrich private merchants 
and the Spanish crown. 

But the newly organized Dutch West In- 
dia Company posed.a powerful naval threat 
to Spain's ship bridge across the Atlantic. 
Against such enemies the Santa Margarita 
carried Capt. Bernardino de Lugo’s infantry 
company, 60 extra muskets, pikes, lances, 
and 18 bronze cannon. 

The guard ships made their New World 
landfall at the end of May. They then began 
the round of Caribbean ports, arriving at 
Portobelo on July 1. 

In wondrous variety, governmental, 
commercial, and religious transactions were 
inscribed on Margarite’s manifest. At Porto- 
belo silver from the New World's rich mines 
was loaded. One hundred thirty-three silver 
ingots and 28,552 pieces of eight came 
aboard, part of the king's fifth of silver 
mined principally at Potosi. Roval revenues 
from court fies and the sale of papal indul- 
gences Were loaded, anc funds sént to ran- 
som Spaniards held captive by Turks, 

Private persons sent finely wrought sil- 
verware, A merchant named Gaspar de Ro- 
jas came aboard at Portobelo with 84 silver 
ingots. All were happy to leave the port, for 
it Was a sickly place where fever and dysen- 
tery had swept through the crew. 

Next, the whole fleet sailed to Cartagena, 
the port of tobacco, slaves, and gold. In 
1622. a total of 2,789 blacks entered Caria- 
rena, survivors of tortured voyages from the 
West African slave pens: The taint of the 
traffic in human flesh touched Santa Mar- 
garifa; she carried slave license fees to the 
crown, In Cartagena, also, 13,000 pounds of 
tobacco, the newest royal monopoly, were 
stacked in the lower bold. 

But the most compelling things that 
passed over Margarita’s gangway in Carta- 
gena were the many gold bars and disks that 
were loaded into the official chest of silver 
master Gutierre de Espinosa. The glittering 
gold came from the rich Nuevo Reino de 
Granada—modern Colombia, 
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On August 3 the fleet left Cartagena, but 
it was delayed by calms and didn’t arrive at 
Havana until August 22, well into the dan- 
gerous hurricane season, As the Santa 
Margarita loaded more silver and gold, 
chests of indigo, and five tons of copper In 
crudely cast flat pigs, the Marquis of Cade- 
reita, his pilots, and other fleet officials 
conferred about a sailing date for Spain. 

Some feared that the risk of storms was al- 
ready too great; others pointed out that the 
cost. of wintering in Havana could be rum- 
ous. Inthe end the urgent economic needs of 
crown and commerce prevailed. Lorenzo 
Vernal, chief fleet pilot, predicted favorable 
conditions if the weather was fair‘on the day 
of the new moon. On the day before that, 
Sunday, September 4, 1622, the sky was 
clear. The commander decided: The fleet 
would leave that very day. 


GColden Galleon » World of Its Own 


The ships with their cargoes and the peo- 
nile who sailed from Havana reflected their 
nation and their time. Santa Margarita was 
a microcosm of maritime culture and com- 
merce, religious belief, and social structure. 
Asacompact, searoing community, the ship 
carried its own chaplain, quartermaster, 
boatswain, notary, storekeeper, artillery- 
men, caulker, cooper, and carpenter 

The galleon sailed below strength, with 
only 73 soldiers besides Captain de Lugo. 
Many of her crew had deserted or fallen ill in 
Caribbean ports. Juan de Uribarri, a young 
cabin boy who remained ill in the Havana 
hospital, was bitterly disappointed; he had 
eagerly awaited return to his native Bilbao. 
Two young noble brothers from Asturias, 
Don Roque:and Don Antonio de Velasco, 
served as ordinary soldiers aboard to gain 
military experience, 

Fourteen passengers had signed on board 
the Margarita, including Don Francisco de 
la Hoz Berrio, governor of Spanish Vene- 
ucla, There were the two Jesuit priests, 
Jusepe de Arriaga and Claude Colin, and 
citizens of Lima ‘and Cartagena. The pas- 
sengers brought a wealth of personal jewel- 
rv: gold chains of varied design, emerald 
rings, brooches, and religious medallions. 

Formally shown on the ship's manifest 
were 419 silver Ingots, 115,000 stiver coins, 
1.485 ounces of gold in 34 bars and disks, 


Treasvre Fram the Ghost Gallean 





Undersea divining rod, an 
electromagnetic detector wids the 
search for Margarita’s poyice, 
emitting one sina! in the presence of 
fron and another for nenferrous metals 
such as silver, gold, and bronze: 

A diver for Treasure Salvors, [ne.. a 
company headed by salvage veteran 
Melvin A. Fisher, sweeps the seafloor 
beneath a boat equipped with blowers, 
called mailboxes, that disperse the 
overburden of sand where the 
detector senses metal. 
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Treasure hoard of bars, coins, disks 
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silverware, and the copper, tobacco, and in- 
digo. Hidden aboard were sizable amounts 
of contraband silver and gold. As <he left 
Havana, the Senta Margarita was, infact, a 
floating treasure-house. 

At sunset on Sunday the feet had gained 
the necessary easterly position and turned 
northward to catch the homebound Gulf 
Stream. But the outlying winds of an un- 
foreseen hurricane—small but powerftul— 
were then entering the Straits of Florida. 

By dawn Monday gale winds buffeted the 
fleet; by dusk the howling hurricane had 
scattered the vessels. Through the night 
those aboard prayed for their lives. Tuesday 
morning the stricken Margarita lay grinding 
apart on the shoal. Mercifully, by Tuesday 
afternoon the southern sky had cleared, and 
the sun burned down on settling seas littered 
with floating planks and spars supporting 
the galleon’s few survivors. 

Among those who were lost were pilot 
Diego Roman and the silver master, Gu- 
tierre de Espinosa. The quartermaster, no- 
tury, and carpenter were gone; for all his 
pravers, the chaplain had drowned. One of 
the Asturian brothers, Don Roque de Ve- 
lasco, had been taken by the sea; the other, 
Don Antonio, had survived. 

The governor of Venezuela was gone, and 
all other passengers. Gaspar de Rojas had 
drowned, together with hisingots and coins. 
The royal silver did not arrive that vear, nor 
the merchant«’ shipments. 

The lost galleons, Margerita and Atocka, 
lay some six and ten miles, respectively, 
southwest of a low circle of wind-racked 
mangrove islands in Florida's lower keys. 
Efforts to recover the treasure began at 
ance, but were largely futile untila power- 
ful Havana politician, Franciseo Nunez 
Melian, obtained a contract from the crown 
to search for and salvage the calleons. 

Inearly June 1626, Melian'’s crew, using & 
bronze diving bell, found the main ballast 
pile of Santa Margarita, six miles off the 
atoll then called Cavos del Marquéz—‘kevs 
of the marquis’ —named for the 1622 flect 
commander. 

Melian’s enger salvors immediately 
brought up 199 silver ingots and more than 
30, 000-silver coins, with silverware and cop- 
per pigs. After retreating to avoid hostile 
Dutch ships, Melidn returned to the kevs 
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and brought up 151 more silver ingots, more 
silver pieces of cight, a large anchor, cizhi 
bronze cannon, and more copper and silver- 
ware. Of the total of 350 silver ingots, 67 
were discovered to be contraband. 

salvage auditor Juande Chaves later told 
of arduous salvage work in penlous currents 
under.a pitiless sun, amid occasional heavy 
squalls, One diver, Juan Martinez, died at 
the wreck site in August. Chaves watched 
his men, collected the treasure they had 
brought up, and discovered many coins they 
had hidden. Once he cutout all their pockets 
to discourage further thievery 


Dutch Disrupt Early Salvage Try 


The 1627 diving season began less auspi- 
ciously. On Thursday, June 10, the salvors 
reached the wreck site just after dawn, They 
moored their longboat securely as morning 
ht turned dark waters totransilucent blue, 
and set to work. By the salvage master's 
hand-held sundial it was eight o'clock when 
lookouts cried “Sail! Sail!” 

The Dutch enemy had reached the Mar- 
quesas. Cutting their mooring lines, the 
Spaniards escaped to Havana, and no fur- 
ther treasure was found that year. 

Now Meliin petitioned the crown for a re- 
ward for hisservices; a governorship, Mean- 
time, he, merchants, heirs, and the crown 
began a legal battle over ownership of the 
treasure. In 1625, 37 more silver ingots and 
some 3,000 coins were tecovered. Still, 
much treasure remained on the bottom. 

Before the 1629 season began, Francisco 
Nunez Melian was appointed governor at 
Caracas, and left the salvage of Santa Mar- 
eorita and the search forthe Afocha inother, 
less successful hands, In 1644, while Melian 
Was reviewing his troops, he was thrown 
from his horse and killed. An audit of his ac- 
counts of the Santa Margortfa salvage was 
sent to Spain to repose finally in the Archive 
of the Inclies. 

Spain's decline continued apace. Eventu- 
aly she lost her possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere. All but forgotten, the remains 
of the 1622 silver galleons lay buried be- 
neath the sands off the Florida Revs, 

In 1971, 327 years after Melian's death, 
Mel Fisher, following leads Thad furnished 
him from the Santa Margarita salvage au- 
dit, located Atecha’s great anchor and many 
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treasures. Over the vears Fishers company, 
Treasure Salvors, Inc., underwent great ex- 
pense and fought lengthy legal battles 
seeking and holdme the finds. Mel and his 
wilt, Dolores, suffered personal tragedy in 
the loss at sea of their «on Dirk and his 
wite, Angel. 

In January 1980, Mel called « meeting in 
Key West to brainstorm the location of Ato- 
clra’s still missing mother lode, and to add in 
the search for the Aanta Margaritas re- 
mains. There his associates listened to the 
Spanish archival evidence and the hard- 
won knowledge of vears of search. 

The documents were equivocal: Bernar- 
dinn de Lugo's statement pl: aced Mfarg arita 
tof Alecha—just over “three 
nautical miles. Jack Haskins, a modern sal- 
vor and skilled researcher, hac shown me 
another letter irom one Capt 
Aguilar y Guzman, stating that the Margar- 
fia sank to the east of the Alocha 

As if to point up the contradiction, Mel 
Fisher's searchers vears foun 
mamnetometer contacts both enst and west 
of the Alorcha wreck site. Mel ordered both 
to be explored. a reency impelled him, for he 
feared that mvals micht beat him to 
Mfarcarita’s treasure 

A well-financed competitor had moved in 
and had begun operations near ‘isher 
Was recovering scattered remnants from the 
Atocha. Inanincitdent strangely reminiscent 
of the Dutch harassment of Mehan’s men 
three and a half centuries earlier, five shots 
were fired from the other craft: another 
time the competing vessel almost ran down 
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Mel's Virgalona, Treasure attor- 
nev, David Paul Horan, cot a preliminary 
injunction against the intruders. 

Fisherthen contracted with ¢alvor Robert 
Jordan to séarch for and salvage treasure 
from the Aiecha and Margarita wrecks. 
Treasure Salvors would pay for food and 
fucl for jordan § boat, Castilian, plus Sl00a 
day and a percentage of any treasure recov- 
ered—2? percent from Afocha finds, 5 per- 
cent trom Margarnia. It jordan found. any 
other wrecks in the area, a new contract 
would be drawn, giving fordan 50 percent if 
he financed the salvage operation or 33 per- 
cent if Treasure Salvors cid. In the mean- 
ume, the company would search and 
salvage with its own boats, Virgcalona and 
Swordfish 


Wodern Salvors Follow Eleetroni¢c Trail 


Winter weather in the kevs, often stormy, 
Was cooperative in 1980, Aftera few days of 
fruitless marnetometer search west of the 
Atocia site, Jordan took the Casfiiiae to the 
enstern area; soon, at the edge of a wide 
sandbank, the instrument registered a con 
centration of targets. Jordan positioned his 
craft and found asmaligrapnel anchor, then 
a six-toot-wite copper caldron 

Now Don Kincaid, the marine photegra- 
oher who had found the first Afocha trea- 
sure. came aboard Castilian to help direct 
the search. An electronic trail led the ship 
northward. To the crew's excitement, they 
next struck a place where ballast stone cov- 
ered the seatloor, and they fou 
pottery, remnants of indigo, and aclump of 
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Marking social status more 
accurately than time, a brass 
sundial (right) probably 
sunk-in the pocket of o 
Fentienuin passenger, When 
the imprecise tron compass it 
once enclosed read north, 
timte could be gauged by 
the shadow of the folding 
gnomon, here showing 2:30 
pon Barnnyue iniages odor 
bronze mortars ond pestles 
(left) used to prepare drugs 
such as pain-killing opium. 
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four encrusted silver coins. These they 
cleaned that night at the Marquesas anchor- 
age; the coins turned out to be Spanish pieces 
of eight, minted in the reign of Philip I11— 
the same vintage as the majority of those 
from the Atecha 

This shipwreck, however, seemed to dif- 
ferin one respect; Much of the matenal lay 
exposed on the bottom. Perhaps covering 
sand had been washed away by the waves af 
a recent storm 

Treasure Salvors filed for the new ship- 
wreck site with the U.S. District Court 
and, as March turntd into April, things 
altered dramatically. As Don Kincaid 
described the change: “From a 350-year- 
ald detective puzzle it became ceadly 
serious. .. . Lt turned from fun into a curse, 
The reason: We found gold.” 

In shallow water along rocky outcrops 
northwest of the first finds, Casfiltran’s 
divers suddenly found three large, heavy 
fold bars. One bar was more than eleven 
inches long ancl weighed over five pounds, 
Back at the dock the jovous divers broke out 
mapnums of champagne and used one of the 
hars as a golden swizzle stick. And evervone 
wondered: Which ship was this? Could tt be 
Santa Margarita? 

‘Gold, said Mel Fisheronce, “shines for- 
ever.” To which one could ade, tt also stems 
to stir men to the depth of their beings. Kob- 
ert Jordan would soon assert that he had 
found a new wreck site that entitled him toa 
new contract and 50 percent of the treasure. 
Fisher refused, convinced that this new 
wreck was the long-lost Margeria. 





Treasure From the Ghost Cralleon 


On April [2 two more gold bars were 
found. Virgalena and Swerafish intensified 
their hunt, as potsherds, bones, and lead 
sheathing came up. Except at slack tide; vi- 
Clous Currents ran across the wreck site, As 
the 17th-century Spanish salvors had dic- 
covered, this made the divers’ task difficult 
On May 9 Castiftan turned in a rich variets 
of artifacts: broken pottery, hundreds of 
clumped and singie silver coins, @ mine- 
pound silver bell, silver plates, asword, and 
a fragmented mariner’s astrolabe 


Young Diver Finds Old Wreck 


Virgalona was renowned in the company 
as a treasure finder. A few days later Mel's 
tal), recd-hairedson Kane brought the vener- 
able workboat to a likely ares, put on his 
scuba equipment, and went overside, The 
voung diver, who had found the Alecha's 
first silver bar, was astounded to see six sil- 
ver ingots evenly spaced in two rows resting 
directly on bedrock. That was not all that 
mot his eves inthe clear green water: He saw 
a great section of a wooden ship. twas 23 
feet long, with ribs and planking capped by 
ballast stones, copper pigs, and a conglom- 
erate of encrusted artifacts 

Working the surrounding area, divers un- 
covered a-gold bar, two more large silver 
ingots and one small one; silver bowls; an 
inkwell ane sand shaker; a candlestick anc 
plate; and a silver spur, With great effort 
they hauled up a 105-pound mass of silver 
coins still welded into the shape of the wood- 
en chest that long ago rotted away 

One especially precious prize was a 
table-cut emerald set In a gold ring 
Beneath the green stone floated a bubble in 
seawater forced in over the vears beneath 
the ocean. “The world’ simost expensive car- 
penter’s level,” Mel Fisher called it 

As soon as I returned from Spain, | has- 
tened to Rev West. In Mel's preservation 
laboratory near the copy of a galleon that 
Treasure Salvors used as an office and tloat- 
ing museum, the silver ingots were hefted 
from the water. I bent to compare their 
markings with those. of Maoreariia’s mant- 
fest. Five of the silver ingots matched! 

Written on the manifest in the notary’s ar- 
chaic rolling script, there unfolded the histo- 
rian's true treasure, the cultural wealth of 
the Indies. As T found ingot number 4,715, 


centuries dropped away, and | experienced 
a surge of empathy with the lost galleons of 
1622. The ingot had been shipped at Porto- 
belo, intended for Seville and the Brother- 
hood of the Holy Cross; it was sent bv the 
merchant, Gaspar de Rojas. Cut into the 
blackened surface of the bar were Rojas’s 
RX mark and an S topped witha Jerusalem 
cross, The sunken vessel found by Treasure 
Salvors was the Santa Marearifa. 


Treasures and Troubles Multipls 


[In late May, Bob Jordan filed the wreck 
site in his own name before a federal judge. 
Then he loaded Castilian with supplies and 
fucl—at Fisher's cost—and sailed again for 
the Marquesas. 

Near the center of the Sante Mareariia 
site, on May 25, Caxstilian'’s divers hit a bo- 
nanza, Their excitement built-as they recov- 
ered 11 large gold bars, four smaller ones, 
and part of a large gold disk: hfty pouncis of 
bullion! They also found five two-escuco 
gold coins, ix smallsilver ingots, two pigs of 
Cuban copper, a quartzite stone cannon- 
ball, and 581 silver coins. 

The next day Casiiian’s captain pulled 
her anchors anc left the wreck site: He 
naused briefly at Key West harbor, but did 
not turn the treasure over to Mel Fisher, In- 
stead he went up the keys, docked at the 
home of a financial hacker, and turned the 
gold and silver overtoa U.S. marshal. 

David Paul Horan had earlier successful- 
ly turned back the claims of both state and 
federal covernments to the Aloc/a treasure. 
Now he faced another urgent challenge. For 
two davs Horan slept litle as he prepared 
the necessary motions to recover the Santa 
Margarita treasure, at least until the cispute 
was resolved. These were successful; Judge 
Woibam 0, Mehrtens approved the transfer 
of the gold and silver to Treasure Salvors, 

Inthe next few months the state of Florida 
moved to claim the new shipwreck, Fisher 
was free to work the wreck site, but the legal 
Cases Went on, 

To add further to Fisher's problems, on 
May 78 his galleon museum, ravaged by 
shipworms, sank alongside its mer in Key 
West. The salvar had then te locate new of- 
fices, fight the legal challenges, and further 
fund his operations. Work on the Sania 
Mareartia continued. 
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Bones of the ravaged galleon hold 
clues to the art of 17th-century Spanish 
wiiphuilding. (necpected survivors in 
these rough shallows, 22 feet deep, 
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Margarita’s oak timbers may have lost protective sand cover during a gale-force 
stonm in the winter of 1980. Guiding a tethered cameron platform, a diver 
nhotegraphs the remains af the ship's starboard stern structure, 16 feet wide and 
23 feet long, overlaid with a mopping grid. 


Treqave Pram the trot Galleon 





July began gloriously for the salvors. 
When Swerdfisit's anchor dragged, Larry 
Beckman swam down and discovered, lying 
on bare bedrock, a bronze cannon. Twin 
decorative dolphins rode its great tube. On 
Santa Margarita’s arms list it appeared to 
have been the galleon'’s heaviest gun, at 
‘some two tons. There, at a critical time, 
Spain had lost a part of her defense arsenal. 

Reward at End of the Trail 

July § could fairly have been named “the 
day of the gold chains." Divers had followed 
an artifact trail to a large clump of cannon- 
balls; two silver Ingots and mativ coins were 
found amid rich shipwreck material. As Pat 


Civne fanned around one ingot with his: 


hands, a large gold chain popped up, then 
another and another, all attached ina tan- 
gled golden mass. Stuart Preater, Pat, and 
Don Kincaid brought up 15 chains in all— 
the largest had 149 great ornate links, Viria- 
lena, moored nearby, later uncovered six 
bars and a disk of gold. 

R. Duncan Mathewson, Treasure Sal- 
vors’ marine archaeologist, began an inten- 
sive study of the Santa Margarita wreck site 
and the artifacts recovered from it. He com- 
pared Francisco Nufez Melian’s records 
with the present site in order to discover how 
the ship broke up. The grapnels may have 
been lost by Spanish salvors; one mighteven 
have been the anchor abandoned when 
Dutchmen threatened Melian's salvage in 
1627. Comdr. John P. Crver, a company 
stockholder who had once plotted the course 
of the lost 1622 galleons, noted the spots 
where gold chuins had been found. He 
voiced a chilling thought: Some chains 
might. represent places where drowned 
Spaniards hacl come to rest. 

The wreck-site displaved a wider range of 
ceramic types and metalwares than the Ato- 
cha, but to the archaeologist the single most 
exciting find was the large section of the ship 
itself. It was among the oldest ancl larwest 
remnants of a Spanish ship found in the 
Western Hemisphere. As such, it could pro- 
vide much physical evidence about |7th- 
century Spanish ship construction. 

Duncan Mathewson readily got. Mel's 
permission to delay the raising of the hull 
structure until it could be properly mapped 
in situ, tn preparation forits later raisingand 
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conservation. Then Duncan and Dr. Ray 
McAllister of Florida Atlantic University 
joined Don Kincaid in gently fanning the 
sand around the timbers for artifacts and 
photographing the site. Just beneath the 
structure they found pig bones, several chili 
peppers, and two pieces of shoe soles, relics 
that spoke of the living beings once aboard 
the Santa Margarita. 

Perhaps the most valuable single item 
turned up while Dick Klaudt of Virgelona 
was working a sand crater’s edge. As the 
boat's tubular “mailboxes” deflected the 
prop wash downward, digging the crater 
deeper, a round object emerged and struck 
the diver a glancing blow on the forehead. 
Before it could vanish down current, Dick 
grabbed and found himself holding a golden 
plate (page 237). The cight-inch plate, an 
artifact of exquisite beauty, displayed an 
intricate pattern of neo-Moorish design. 

Syd Jones, captain of the Swordfish, spot- 
ted a treasure mass on the ocean bottom on 
August 23, Lying together were nine more 
gold bars and eight chains, To him the pile af 
metal links looked like a “hive of golden 
bees.” The next day the divers found part of 
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Chost Galleon a Golden Reality 


By the late fall of 1981 it was evident that 
the Senta Mareuvita had vielded a very 
great treasure. It had been recovered alonga 
scattered path more than 4,000 feet 

The gold bull 56 bars, clisks, 


and bits—weighed more than 115 pounds. 
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Mel Fisher and his crew had also founr 
feet of gold chains aLect 56 gold coins 
the largest amount of gold salvaged froma 
Spanish calleonin mo rtimes. The divers 


It was 


ire I ee fly (ries! Caen 


frees 





hurl recovered perhaps 15,000 silver coins 
mrt 1S silver inents. with m LMW other valu- 
able artifacts 

A diver from 
craft, the Dauwnill 


riecrst -chratitne: 





‘Treasure Salvore neweél 


had found one 


4 igs 
cil them mii— 0 


of the 
elegant. 
well-preserved brass pocket sundial. [t must 
beamuch like that used:on the wreck site by 
VMichan's saivors in 1627 

In artifact value, the 
perhaps 20 million dollars when legal 
cles to its distribution or sale are oy 
Gut the k 
the shipwreck—in céramic dating, * 
and Hispanie culture generally— 
nay we ilps rove to be of more enduring value 
than the bullion 

Mei Fisher's greatest ambition, like that 
of Francisco Nuftez Melian, thus far re- 
mains unrealized: the findine 0! 
er lode, more than a thousand bars of 
silver still bottom, Fis 
search for it il goon. But, in atrange com- 
cidence, Fisher's greatest gain, like Me 
has come from thal tragit chin “nla Mav 
vorita: a gol aArgosy¥ uncovered, and 
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HEY ARE CALLED GOLOGS— 
literally “heads on backward” in 
their native Tibetan tongue and a 
symbolic term for rebels. Handsome, war- 
like, independent, the (Grolog fribe of 
Ginghal Province in western China is virty 
ally unknown to the outside world 
I encountered the Golog family at ngni 
during a mountaineering expedition in fune 
ISS1 to the remote Anvemagen Peon of 
Neigh ips area closed to foreigners tuntil 


1980, With Chinese permission we visited 
other potion of the Golog homeland sel 
dom iever seen by Westerners. 


Ni GiherBag hetween 80,000 and 90,000, 
the Goiogs infabtt the Golog Tibetan 
qutonormnous zone of the Peopie’s Republic of 
Ching. During the 1950s and “Gis Golog 
tribesmen fiercely resisted Chinese domina- 
tionof their homeland ond killed thousands 
of Communist troops before finally canced 
ing to a truce. Even today the Gologs enjoy 
greater freedom within thetr borders than 
anv other ethnic minority f have encoun- 

ered inmy China travets: 

The Golog! are no strangers te war ana 

vaston. In the seventh century A.D, legend 
aight the Tibetan king dispatched his 
hercest warruys, ancestors of the present- 
day Crolops and neighboring Rhianipas, in 
wuord the ¢ country $s mountainous northern 
frontier against Chinese invasion. When 
the Tibetan bingo eventually collapsed, 
the Gologs staved in their mountain retrea! 
defiant of outside authority. But they held 
fast to their Budidnist faith and a tangucge 
little changed over time. Today itis unintel- 
ligible to most Tibetans. 

SUSPICION of OUTS riders remained a Crolog 
trait. V Isiting the region holfa century ago 
the noted ene botanist ond explorer 
Joseph F. Rock, 
the NATIONAL GE SCHGRAPHIC, described the 
Golog tribe: “Such hostile and unfriendly 
people I have never met anywhere tn the 
world: it seems that a smile never crosses 


hose articles appeared in 


their coarse features 

The portrait at right seems to bear Dr 
Rock out. i met the family encamped on the 
mowurttain pastures of their Snow Afountain 
Commune, a seminomadic community 
From here two other mountaineers andl set 
outto cliimod Anyemagen (Amne Machin), a 


peak sacred to the Urologs. 
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Photographs by the author and HAROLD A. KNUTSON 
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) omy two climbing partners brave a 

blicsord of ice on our final assault of 
Anyemagen, a peak named for the Tibetan 
mountain god, Magen Bomra, and worshiped 
by the Gologs. The pair traverse a sheer ridge 
with a 2,000-foot drop-off on the for side, We 
picked up speed to escape the ice storm and 
reached the summit a few hours later—the 
jirst Westerners to 
stand on the 20,6)0- 
foot peak (a Japanese 
team climbed it 
earlier the same year), 

After the climb, 
I fed five of our 
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15-member American expedition on the 
120-mile trek around the base of Anyemagen. 
We followed in the footsteps of thousands of 
Gologs, who in times past made the trip 
as @ religious pilgrimage. We walited 
the circuit-in the traditional clockwise 
direction in ten days, accompanied by 
Golog guides on horseback and a string 
of yaks te carry our tents and supplies 
(pages 260-61). 

Appreciating Anyemagen from such 
close encounters, we understood the 
jubilation of Dr. Rock, win wrote upon 
first spying it: “I shouted for joy as I beheld 
the majestic peaks of one of the grandest 
mountain ranges of all Asia." 








AMPART OF DEFENSE for the Gotogs, the snowy Anyemagen Range 
nourishes the Fuong (Yellow) River, whose main chonnel nearly encircles the 


heights during its mighty 2,90)-mile surge to the Yellow Sea, Dr. Rock 


found the witole region “one great zoological garnien,” filed with blue sheep, 
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fazelles, bears, wolves, ind deer—o richness of animal Ufe touted to me by the 
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Chinese authorities in Beijing (Peking). The Chinese also. spoke of dense 
virgin forests. In fact, we saw alniost no wildlife and found that most 


of the Anvemagen region lies well obove timbertine and has no forests at 


all. Here at 13,000 feet, yaks greze verdant reaches, G:olog herders bve in tte 


hlack tent of woven vak Aiiir; the wiiite cotton tent protects suppies 


Nomads of Cling « West 








WEAPECTED WONDER of @ emitle transforms the fices of a girl and 
woman standing before therr black yak-hair tent, pitched on the path of 
-—— nilgrini around Anyemagen peak. The fact that we were following the rowte 
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different.from anything Dr. Rock encountered and, indeed, unusual for us, For whl 
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erpedition was eenerally accepted, twos rarely welcomed. Our Golog guides, fo 


i, | aed” elation, | Bind = ‘| iol ais | P ; k Awe end ae 
example, more often hindered than helped us. Although superd horseman, they nonetheless 


muraged to tose their mounts most momings, just as we were getting urwer way 
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ITH EACH GUST of wind, hundreds of bits and pieces of cotton flags 
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eeveral rock-piled Buddhist shrines set clong the pilgrims’ route around 


the bose of Anvemagen. [no gesture of reverence, my Grolog guide, Chong Hun, 
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PLE ALME CF STLVER and flosh of 
color create a fashion parade 


whien-o Golog wornndn (left, at 


mgnt) stralls down a street inthe fown of 
Da He Boa. More interesting going tion 
comune (below), the worn weirs a 
Tibetan-style woolen mantle studded 

m the back with silver cups of graduated 
sizes ond overlaid with a heavy band of 
turquoise and coral beads—the whole 
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USTED BY SUMMER SNOW, 

tethered yaks and their tenders 

Wwolt amid our tents and 
supplies for the breakup of camp and the 
next move on the trek around 
Anvemagen. Aa tn Tibet, the yar 
constifiites a mainstay of the Golog 
econonry, providing transport for goods 
and Aiomons, medt, butter, lard, fair 
for rope ond wowen fabrics, nide for 
boots and clothes, as well os dung for 
heating and cooking. Naturally animats 
of such value are maintained in lange 
herds, as i saw on the igh ploteaus, 
where huge areas of pasture are kept as 


trim as golf greens by yaks and sheep 
amuajor reason for the decline of the 


wildlife that would feed on the same grosses, 


After breaking camp, we walked out of 
snow, inte rain, and, finally, a plorious 
glimpse of summer, with wild flowers 
strewn across a field under the coves 


of a jagged peak (left) 
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By WILLIAM M. HAMNER 
Photographs by 
DAVID DOUBILET 


ROM SHADOWS at the shore, | clrift 
slowly underwater toward the cen- 
ter of the salt lake, passing through 
a diving wall of golden rllytisn. [he 
gleaming metlusac, big as softballs, are ev- 
ervwhere—hetween my swim fins, around 
my arms, beneath my beard, bouncing insis- 
tently against my face mask. | cannot feel 
their mild sting. Chev have no tentacles, no 
fool in their transparent stomachs 

How do these swarming creatures feerl, | 
wonder, Why do they congregate in such 
astonishing numbers? 

[rise effortlessly through the pulsing mass 
and peerover the top of the school at photog- 
rapher David Douhilet, He can see my head 
but not my body, which is hidden in the 
harde of jellyfish. We grin foolishly al each 
other and shake our heads, silently express- 
ing wonderment at the exquisileness, the 
profusion, of these living things that have no 
necd or knowledge of mankind but that, 
strangely, we feel a need to know 

Mv wife and I were back in the Palau Is 
lands, in the Western (arolines. to record, 





Waters botl with jellyfish in one of Pulou’s 
murine lokes, enveloping the author in a 
hovmiiess mwa. Surprises fide it each of 
some 60 such fakes in Mis Pacifie archipelaga. 
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BUCKED AIGH above sea level by 
wloonic forces more than 20 million 
years ago, ancient ving reefs form 
the lake-dimpled limestone istanits of 
southern Polow. Rain ond decaying 
vegetation five combined to form 
humic acids that seep through the 
limestone, carving owt fissures, 


covers, and tunnels, ond deepening 
the fakes. Encl Malk (left) cradles the 
largest of these marine lakes, mile- 
and-o-helf-long Metukercheuaa Uet, 
at night center. During a two-year 
stutly funded by the National Science 
Foundation, the author, a marine 
binlogist, explored this ond athe 
lokes-ronging down in scale to 
RWintiig:- pool-size ponds. 

Shielded from wind by high bluffs, 
many of the seawater lakes form 
atuble, small-scole models of oceanic 
svatena, coach, in. essence, a naturally 
fonned marine laboratory 


Part of ther Uneted Shates-adminitered 
Trgst ferritery of the Pacific. the 
Polay folds took the nama Republic 
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creeping into our mout 
the spate around the edres, 
mustache where the mask 
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through 
Utlavers, fulping fresh 
air When we broke the surface. We were still 
healthy, but t »hittings on our diving 
par had turned black, tarnisher! in 
fide waters. We had plunged into a weird 
chemical vat 
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where fivdrogen atoms redace 
UNS LO methane, sulfur com- 


ancl nitroren 


hich 


pounds to hydrogen sulfide 


compounds to ammonii—pnses 
LOXIC to oxVeen-dependent organisms. 

Onis hact leria can hve in hese primordial 
Willers 


jlers:; They derive energy from biochem- 


ical processes that don't involve 
Arlanpted toa planktonit existence, they float 
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frightened, took off in opposite directions, 

Pegey remained quite unsympathetic. 
“After all,” she said, “no one in Palau has 
been eaten by a croc in ten years.” 

Of all the richly varied life im the lakes, 
most beautiful and most perplexing is the 
large jellyfish Mastigias, which occurs in 
great numbers in three of the stratified 
lakes. We found its behavior highly complex 
for an animal so simple neurologically. 

Mastigias has on the bell margin eight 
primitive eves, which allow it to distinguish 
and avoid shaclows. Each morning the jelly- 
fish migrate from one side of the lake to the 
other, until finally a solid curtain of golden 
jelly shimmers in the sun, 15 feet out from 
shore, just at the edge of shaclows cast by 
overhanging trees, 

The shoal of jellyfish hangs stationary un- 
til about 2 p.m., when all turn and swim the 
half mile back to the opposite shore. ‘To. com- 
plicate matters, ineach of the three lakes the 
jellyfish migrate in different compass direc- 
tions—another puzzle vet unsolved. 

To test their powers of navigation, I 
transferred some Mastigias from a lake 
where they migrate east in the afternoon toa 
lake where the resident jellyfish swim west 
at the same time of day. So programmed 
were the transplanted animals to their 
innate compass orientation that they swam 
steadily eastward against the flow of the 
westbound crowd! Was cach population 
reflecting a genetic behavioral adaptation 
peculiar to its own lake? 

Mastigias does not have tentacles on the 
bell margin with which to capture food. In- 
stead, each animal curries tiny algae, called 
zooxanthellae, that live svmbiotically inside 
its tissues. These photosynthetic algae pro- 
vide food for their host jellyfish, as they do 
also for reef-building corals. 

Avoiding sharows, the jellyfish maxi- 
mize the amount of sunshine availuble 
for photosynthesis by always swimming at 
the surface arta: the dav. Thev rotate 
(counterclockwise, for unknown reasons), 


ensuring that algae on all sides of the bell 
receive equal sunlight. 

But this is not all. The zooxanthellae need 
minerals for growth, such as nitrogen, a 
major component of fertilizers: Dr. Leonard 
Muscatine, professor of biology at UCLA, 
cume to Palau to study the nitrogen require- 
ments in this symbiotic relationship, He 
found that Afastigias, unlike most marine 
invertebrate animals—which excrete the ni- 
trogenous compound ammanium-—abserbs 
immonium al astonishing rates. A jellyfish 
LmMmonium-sponge! 


Sun Worshipers Dive for Minerals 


“It's curious,” Len remarked, “that these 
jellyfish accumulate ammonium, because 
the surface water of the lakes contains al- 
most none. Are vou sure Mastizies always 
stays at the surface? Maybe in the dark it 
swims down into the richer, deeper walters, 
where there is lots of ammonium,” 

That very night Len and | entered the 
water. At the surface a thousand pulsing 
spheres reflected the beams of our diving 
lights. At 15 feet, below the dav range of 
the jellyfish, we still saw many of them, 
and here they were swimming upward and 
downward rather than horizontally. Deeper 
still, at 45 feet, just above the red bacterial 
laver, we found numerous jellyfish. 

We had solved the ammonium mystery. 
During the day, the jellyfish cultivate their 
algae by swimming in full sun near the sur- 
face. At night they dive to replenish their 
supply of fertilizer, like all good farmers, in 
anticipation of the next day's nurturing sun. 

There's still a great deal we don't know 
about Palau’s marie lakes. How does a par- 
ticular species of fish gain a finhold in one 
lake and not in another? How can so many 
organisms crowd into such relatively small 
containers? What will the anoxic sediments, 
uncisturbed by burrowinganimials, tell usof 
past environments? | hope other oceanogra- 
phers will join us in Palau in research that 
may answer these and other questions. [J 


SIX-MONTH INDEX AVAILABLE 


As one of the benefits of membership in the National Geographic Society, 
anindes foreach six-month volume will be sent free to members, upon request, 
The index to Volume 160 (July-December 1981) i now ready. 
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( Here once lay ive apanis ih town of Santa 
Elana. founded in “1566 when France and Spain 
tended for our southeastem coasl scene 
pital of the struagling colony of Flor! oa, | 2 ite 
town held as many as 400 people and 60 houses 
anict Ww quarded b y three su CCBSSIVE Tor rts uring 
is 21 years of toubled existence. From here, by 
(S70. expeditions had explored iniand as far as 

Tennessee and north to Cheasapeake Bay 
ltsexcavation beguntwo yearsago by Universit 
f South Carolina archaeologis! Stanley south 
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GOLD Alasks loves 


its goad mush history, 
Today its towns still 
tearm with high-kick: 
ing, Kneeslappirdg 
fronther-stvie furn can 
can dancers, {ree 
SRILA Saloons, river 
boat paddiewnheesers 


OMT Opera and 
Pea a Merce Qeauge 
Ta ae y 
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Spectacular scenery is just the beginning. 








unique mature of 


Arctic Alaska has pro- 


duceda people with 
inner strengih and 
comiveaing warrith 
Their serisitive art 
work, inviting hospitar 
ty, and fascinate 
Cliture are o pert of 
Alaska you're mot 
hhety to forget 
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NATURE Watk the 
widerness. Hike the 
high country. Young 
Of ord, wou ll find mo 
Tote awesone sqrit 
on the continent than 
the wildlife of Alaska’s 


magnicent park: 


lancts 
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weather and well 
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Bet you can t take just 
one! In Alaska great 
pictures are ever 
where. ene, to, you U 


find « rived of 


unique shopping 
treasures: fabulous 
furs, paintings, scape 
one &culpture, and 
euiite nave hereti: 
crafts: With-20 hours 
or mare of summer 
daylight, there 5 tinve 
it all 
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TOTEMS (cam 
the many symbols of 
thee toterns and, ke a 
pleced-fogetner 
purmte, the tribal 
history and exciting 
legends of the 
Ale Sear prechigiths 
dive The aristc 
craftemanship, vibrant 
Peeves and Cer 
moni! dances of 
these native people 
wil aSiounG and 
Cuetnitt yOu 
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SNOW Untracked 
Roweer on mountain 
slopes, snictwy mrieac 
ows and busting 
Alpine sad resorts. 
These ere the Alaskan 
arenas Of winter ard 
spring corwritill arid 
Ces couniry S4nng 

nd for the ultimate 
skiing experience 
SnOos hint Cowl 
Serwise macces 
dbte giaciers — hell 
copter litts are avait 
able year round 


ELEGANCE 
Cruiseships and 
lary hotels craic 
“poh if in 
Alaska an option, but 
hana 2 fect, 
You Gan savor a tresh 
caught sainon canner 
with a glass of iced 
Shampaqgne reve toa 
com orale Sue ang 
sill awake to spectac 
war wilderness ews 


FESTIVALS 
Russia ruled Alaska 
until TE 7. Later, 
Scandinavian imnmi 
grants founded many 
of the first towns and 
Villages You can see 
Russian foltiances. 
anion domed 
churches, and take 
part ina Little 
Sorry Spin 


festival 
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ATLANTIC SALMON 


Atlantic salmon are more closely related to steel- 
head and other species of trout (Salmo) than to 
the six species of Pacific salmon (Onmcorfyncis). 
Don Haerling 

Tenino, Washington 


You are quite night. Author Art Lee mentioned 
the Pacific salmons because their behavior pat- 
lerns are Stmilar to those of the Atlantic salmon 
and the comparison underscores the inreatened 
status of the Atlantic species. 


Gerdon Lesenger must have been more thana lit- 
tle horrified to read that he was wearing “knick- 
ers, Since the word in Britainds used todenolte an 
article of ladies’ underwear. 
Alice Ruddiman 
Washington, D.C 


The term is alto short for knickerbockers. We 
checked with Mr, Lesenger before publication, 
and he had no abjection. 


APHRODISLAS 


Aphrodisias—a Roman provincial cityv—Never' 

Dr. Erim should return to his digging and to his 
history hooks. 

Edward P. Chappen, M.D 

Trenton, New Jersey 


Aphrodisias, like Miletus, Halicarnassus, and 
Ephesus, wasa Greek city of Asia Minor that en- 
joved a large measure of autonomy under Roman 
rule, Dr. Erim’s failure to identify them as Greek 


reflects his Turkish bias. 
Nicola: Ss, Koukotas 
Mercerville, New Jersey 


Inscriptions provide indisputable evidence that 
Aphrodisias was a provincial city of Rome—and 
one that enjoyed special previleges. Letters from 
at least eight emperors have been found, begtn- 
sine with Augustus, who said, “f have selected 
His one city from all Aste amy own,” 

The article states tral Aphredisas war a 
Greco-Roman city and that Greck was ter com- 
mon language even during Roman times, Addi- 
Hional information on ihe city's Greek heritage 
can be found in the August 1967 and June [972 
magasine articles on Aphrodisias. 


INDIAN OCEAN 


I wish to thank all who helped to assemble 

“Crosscurrents Sweep the Indian Ocean” in the 

October 1981 issue. The entire article struck « 

happy chord, and the photograph on pages 430- 
31 Was just supreme. 

J. L. Barna 

West Mifflin, Pennsylvania 


One expects to find a pro-American bias in Na- 

TIONAL GEOGRAPHIC's reporting, but the anti- 

Russian and antisocialist tone in the article on the 
Indian Ocean was excessive. 

The Reverend Ivan Chetwynd 

Nekse, Dentnark 


I wish todraw your attention to the spelling of the 

city of Asmara, in the former colony of Italian 

East Africa, on the map on page 424. When was 
it changed to Asmera? 

Dante V. Morel 

La, Cal. U. 5. Air Force (Ret, | 

Orlando, Florida 


The Ethiopian government aied the Asmera 
spelling for its English-language maps tn 1073 

The Board on Geographic Names, the organiza- 
tion thal determines standard wage for L, 8. 
government maps, adopted the Armera spelling 
in [075, based on transliteration of Ethiopian- 
language texts. 


PANDA GIVES BIRTH 


[was fascinated by the account of “Pandas in the 

Wild" in the December 1981 GroGRAPHIC. 

When will Dr. Schaller know if #hen-Zhen has 
fiven birth toa cub? 

sandy NMenocher 

San Francisco, California 

We recently received word from Dr, Schaller that 

fhen-#hen gave berth in the fall, “We checked 

the den site, a hollow fir,” he reported. “Heard 

infant squawe, but female chased us away, so we 
could mot gelusjook.” 


ALDO LEOPOLD 


High praise for Bovd Gibbons and his article on 
Aldo Leopold. This is one of the finest, most in- 
teresting pieces of biography I've read in a while. 
And the photographs by Jim Brandenburg were 
so well selected, 
‘Tom Flahaven 
Houston, Texas 
You say “There are no monuments to Aldo Leo- 
pold. save fora bronze place in the Gila.” Aldo 
Leopold has a perpetually renewing monument. 
The very beautiful Alda Leopold Memorial 


National Geographic, February [982 


Medal has been awarded annually since the late 
140s by the Wildlife Society. 

Fred G. Evenden 

Eugene, Oregan 


ACID RAIN 
The NaTioNaL GEOGRAPHIC article will do 
more toward solving the acid rain problem than 
anvone will ever realize. Communicating the 
problem. to the American public objectively 
through the GroGrarnic is almost the guaran- 
tee that evervone has been expoted to the vital 
iormation necessary for decision making, The 
messare you gave was loud, clear, and accurate. 
Robert F. Flacke, Commissioner 
Department of Environmental Conservation 
State of New York 


For shame! I expected sermmething better than 
“Acid Rain—How Great a Menace?” from asoci- 
ety decicated to the truth. The truth consists of 
more than afew technical facts sprinkled mmionz 
unfounded suppositions. 
A. J. Angelino 
Scotia, New York 
Permit me to clarify the author's statement that 
the Allegheny Mountains enjoy immunity irom 
limestone buffering. Many northern Allegheny 
mountain streams flow through sandstane de- 
mesits; thus the water never touches limestone 
until it reaches valleys far to the south. Many 
streams are already threatened. 
Jack Cupper 
Wellsboro, Pennsylvania 


Sandstone is a dominant rock im the Allegheny re- 
gion, bul it also conten calcium carbenate that 
muy be released inte the environment as a new- 
tralizing agent by the weathering process 


NEW JERSEY 
Tieft New York City 18 years ago for the “scrub- 
lands” and have proudly adopted New Jersey as 
my home... thanks, Jim Hartz, for letting New 
Yorkers know about the home of the New York 
Giants! 
Armold Bombay 
Matawan, New Jersey 


The article states that “New Jersey [is] second 
only to Michigan in blueberry production,” Ac- 
cording to my Afaine Almanac, 1978, “Maine is 
America's largest blueberry-growing state." 
Thank vou for letting me give Maine ber diue— 
unless of course the last three years have drasti- 
cally changed the order of productivity. 
Mrs. Roberta Butler 
Wiscasset, Maine 


Members Forum 


Maine does indeed harvest more acres of blueber- 
ries, but, according to the U.S, Depariment of 
Agriculture, if ix third tn production of commer- 
cial fruit. Maine leads ihe nation in producing 
wild bineberries, 


To me it came as something of a surprise to read 
in the November issue that “another of the na- 
tion's earliest inventors, Alexander Graham 
Bell, had invented the telephone." Tt has been my 
understanding that Bell was a Scot and later a 
Canadian, whe in 1871 lectured in cities in the 


United States. : 
Keith A. Whrte 
Collingwood, Ontario 


Alexander Gratiam Bell was born im Srcetiand 


and lived briefly in Canada before settling tn the 
United States, where he applied for citizenship in 
I875, After dis death om August 2, 1922, at his be- 
loved Juemer tome tn Neva Scotia, fis grave 
was marked, as he specified, “Died a Citizen of 
the USA." 


MONO LAKE 


In“ The Troubled Waters of Mono Lake” the first 

paragraph of the second column reads: “Mono 

basin formed three million years ago at the west- 

ern edge of the Sierra... . " Mono Lake is on the 
east side of the Sierra mountains. 

Fern A. Carlson 

Spokane, Washington 


How embarrassing for (he GEOGRAPHIC to move 
lake across the Sierras, Fortunately, we at feast 
had if right on the map. 


AIMBABWE 


T greatly enjoyed your article on Zimbabwe. It 
clearly gavean account of the trowbles-of the rela- 
tively new country. Plus excellent background 
on Rhodesia. | 
(Charles Roth 


Lynnwood, Washington 


In the article about Zimbabwe, Charles E. Cobb 
paints-a beautiful picture of the most recent Afr- 
can country that we of the Western world have 
tbandoned to the Communists. In-another year 
or two we will be getting begging letters, urging 
us to contribute to the relief of the starving chil- 
dren in #imbabwe. 
Wilbur J. Dowd 
Madison, Connecticut 
Letters should be addressed to Members Forum, 
National Geographic Moagatine, Box 37429, 
Washington, D.C. 20013, and should tnelude 
sender's address and telephone mumber. Not all 
letters com be used. Those that are will often be 
edited and excerpled. 











uncing an cereepriiuiers tribute to America’s living 
vols of beauty . the official First Day Covers of 
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The Complete First Edition Collection of surely the most beautiful — 
and important — United States Stamp issue in history .. . including both stamps 
and First Day Covers designed by America's premier wildlife artist, | 
Gowers sheen emailer than acrual sarc cf frit by $9 eration . 
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Subscription Deadline: March 31, 1982 Americans know it, and-are proud of it. And with 

Original issue price: $1.95 per cover 


each new song a bird sings, and each new flower 
that blossoms, that pride is renewed and 
strengthened 

To forever affirm this pride and respect for 
the natural environment, each of the fifty seaves 
has chosen an official state bird and flower as a 
lasting acknowledgement of nature's bounty 


| sea to shining sea, America is 
blessed with an abundance of sreunning birds and 
flowers, A glorious, spirited patchwork of sound, 
color and fragrance. 


_ and w lasting part of America the Beautiful, 
[tis appropriate, therefore, that The Birds & 
Flowers of the 50 States ts soon to be the subject 
of what is surely the most beautiful — and 
important — series of United States postage 
stamps in our nation’s history, For, in Match, 
1982, the US. Postal Service will issue fifty 
different offraal commemorative stamps, 
honor these living symbols.of the Unied States. 


Exquisite stamps by America’s 
greatest wildlite artist 

Significantly, each stump in this important 
series is a triumph in craftsmanship and design 
bya man who is often called America’s greatest 
living wildlife artist: Arthur Singer, For overtwo 
years, Singer has labored to achieve the perfec- 
tion and absolute fideliry to nature this tribute 
deserves. Thus, as beading citizens.gather in our 
Nations Capital in March, they will participate 
in the inauguration of a comméemorative stamp 
Series without parallel. 

Ac these special ceremonies, Frest Edereony 
of the new stamps... First Day Covers .. . will 
be officadly certified by the coveted, one-day- 
only, Fire Day of [rsee postmark of our national 
Capital's Post Office. These will be but a small 
fraction af the total number of stamps evennually 
printed and available to the general public 

Appropriately, Fleerwood, America's oldest 
and largest purveyor of First Day Covers, will 
issue The Berd: & Flowers of tee 30 States incone 
complete collection of fifry official First Day 
Covers, cach bearing a coveted First Edirion 
stamp and postmark. 


Marching works of art by 
the designer of the stamps 

In addition, and of special importance to 
knowledgeable collectors everywhere, each of 
these official First Day Covers will bear u 
matching onpinal work of art to enhance each 
stamp. — created by the designer of the stamps 
themselves, Arthur Singer, Only rarely do First 
Day Covers of Americas stamps bear such 
ongmal att by the actual designer of the stamps. 
Thus, the First Day Covers avatlable through 
Fleetwood are very desirable indeed 

For Arthur Singer has painstakingly 
recreated colorful, authentic stamps and cachets 
which perfectly complement one another 
... from the flame-red plumage of Obvo's 
curdinal to the soft pink, sweetly-scented 
Mayflowers of Massachuserts. This is truly a 
landmark collection that will be acclaimed and 
sought-after by callectors and narure lovers from 
each and every State. 

So significanr is this philatelic tribute, that 
the first fifty collections have been reserved for 














the Archives of each of the fifty States. In 
addition, identical collections are also available 
now to a few private citizens strictly on an 
advance reservation basis... by direct order 
from Fleerwood. 


A single, Limited Editian 

The Birds & Flowers of the 50 States willbe 
issued andy once — on the precise First Day of 
Issue, and only as a complete collection. The 
distinctive postmark will certify to you that itcan 
never be issued again. The original issue price far 
the collection is $1.95 per Cover... modest 
indeed, especially when you consider that the 
only other collection of this kind — Thy Flags of 
the Fifty States issued in 1976— now commands 
rwo and a half times its original issue price, 

To reserve your collection, simply enclose a 
modest $10 depusit with your application, and 
you will be billed in five monthly installments of 
$17.50 each. Or, if you choose to use your credit 
card, you need rend no money now. 


A collection of timeless significance 

The Gerdr & Flowers of the 30 States 
deserves an honored place in your home. As 
comstant reminders of the glorious richness of 
the great American outdoors ...of narure’s 








Deluse, custom-made album and nistorical 
information included at no addimonal charge 

Collectors who cle advantage of this oppartuniry to 
acquire The Beds & Flowert of the I Stater will also 
prove, Without added cost, 2 liars cwssom-made 
collector's alburn to preserve, protect ate daplay the First 
Day Covers 

[nt adetiti, to-enhance the appreciation, enpormecit 
and edecarional walue of the collecteon, coriplete and 


uuthomtative information oboot each state berd and 
flower will be printed on the back of each ener 
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unique gift af beauty to each individual state. And 
asa legacy which will continue to inspire you, 
your children and their children for generations 
PO COMME. 


Subscription Deadline: March 41 
To take advantage of your opporrunity to 
acquire this important collection, your order 
should be postmarked no later than March 31, 
1982 — the last date on which Fleetwood can 
guarantee acceptance of your order. Mail your 
application today to: Fleetwood, One Unicover 

Center, Cheyenne, Wyoming 82008-0001 


©)982 Flere! 












































SLUIBSCRIPTION APPLICATION 
: 


So ns 


To be postmarked no lancer than 
March 31, 1982 
Fleetwood 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 4AM8-((K)) 

Please accept my subscripton for the offscral First 

Day Cover Collection of Te Birds & Flowers of the 

50 States. The collection will consist of fifty First 

Duy Covers which will be sent to me ar intervals 

Segmeag cight 1 ten weeks after the First Day of 

lniue and concluding ten weeks later, Che origimal 

ioe price of $1.95 per Cover includes aurhortative 
historical information and a deluxe collector's 
albu. 

| preter to pay as follows: 

D0 DIRECTLY: | enclose my check or money order 
for $10 as a deposit. Please bill me for the 
balance in five equal monthly payments of 
$17.30 each. There is so finance charge 

O BY CREDIT CARD: Please charge my $10 
deposit to my credit card indicuted below. Then, 
charter my account forthe balance in five equal 
monchly insrallmencs of $17:50 each: 

O Masterlard OF Visa O American Express 
O Diners Club O Carte Blanche 


Card Na 


Expires 











C3IBF 


Signature 
AD apyiraniois Raleact we eoctganee by Pieced 
Mir 
‘in. 
Miss 





PLEAS PRENT CLEARLY 


Address 














City 
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JOHN JACKSON 
Fender Fitter, 
Wixom, Michigan, 
Assembly Plant 





Ford Motor Company talks about 


There's a new spirit at Ford 
quality, and the people on the Motor Company And everyone 1s 
assembly line make it happen involved— from the man in the 

We use special cauges and corner office to the people on the 


tI 1 ' ' : 
Measuring devices to check Lhe assembly line 





fender and door fits of every car 
that comes down the assembly, 


line to make sure they meet the 


This dedication to quality is 
already paying off. Overall, a 25% Ford 
VWeor-Lo-year Improvement in Mercu ry 
designers’ exact specifications. quality, as reported by our new Lincoln 

But even more than that car OWNeTS Ford [rucks 
quality comes from careful At Ford Motor Company, 
attention to detail, (Juality 1s ob | 
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Hach of the titty Foot Day Covers isa 
Inumph of degen and crattsmanship by 
Americas premier wildlife artist 
Arthur Soiger 
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LIEN SURPAC ES of the moon and Mars 
| & are almost a5 familiar to geologist Farouk 
El-Baz as the sands of his native Egypt. Now 
all. >, citizen, Dr. El-Baz helped train Apollo 


astronmuts.in lunar prolocy. His interest in 
Mars «tems from the similarity of the wind- 
swept planet to Lypt'’s Western Desert, a sub 
ject he discussed with the late Anwar Sadat, to 
WHOM De WS 2 5Clence BOoViser 

CH his close personal frend, Lr. El-Baz 
cays, ‘Sadat was aman of vision and COUTAZE 
who could easily see through foe.’ 

Fascination with the desert can prove ciffi- 
cultit notdangerous in the field, as Dr, El-Baz 
discovered during his dozen trips into the 
Western Desert. Once he 
headed for an oasis some 200 miles away 
Darkness fell, and after 300 miles they realized 
they had missed their mark and had only 
enough Water to last the night. The nextimorn- 
ing they reached their destination after a three 
und-a-half-hour drive 

Dy, El-Bar first began collecting rocks as 
a boy scout exploring the mountains near 
Cairo. He was one of the five top universits 
geciogy graduates in Eeyvptin 1958 

“Twas assiened to the science school at Arn 
Shams University,” he recalls, “Because of my 
carly interest in terran and mountains, [chose 
lv wanted was to be a 


and fs team were 





But what I rea 


recov, 


surgeon. | may soll do it someday.’ 


Egil ideas THE FOOTSTEPS of Na- 
. poleon became more realistic for Senior 
Writer John J. Putman than he expected 
W hile hiking the Great St. Bernard Pass inthe 
Alps, Putman inadvertently left the snow- 
piled path. Noticing markers for the trail 300 
vards below. he took the easiest way to get 
back on course and, like Bonaparte, slid down 
on his backside 

To understand the life and legacy of the 
Little Corporal, Putman read countless books, 
combed archives, consulted experts—amone 
them English historian Felix Markham—and 
traveled 30,000 miles to visit-a dozen nations 

The assignment became an adventure in 
trail in Alexandria, 
Revol, Putman discovered that bis guide was 
a descendant of Napoleon's aide, General 
Bertrand, and that living in her home was 
a descendant of the family of Marshal Kutu- 
Oy, Napoleon's Russian fice 

In pursuit of articles forthe NATIONAL Go- 
GRAPHIC, theformer Alabama newspaper edi- 
tor has hunted aniciope with Pygmies in Zaire, 
iwed on seal meat with Greenlanders, and 
bathed with India’s holy men in the Ganges 
Putman won the 1975 Overseas Press Clob of 
America's award for Best Magazine Reporting 
for his article “The Arab World, Ins 
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a Wildlife as Canon sees it: 
A photographic heritage for all generations. 
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to bring it back important 


factor in saving the Spanish imperia 
Photography can record the Spanish imperia eagle and all of wildlife. 

eagle for posterity, and it can actually help save 

i and all of wildite, 
As a scientific research toal, photography can 
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(OB addition of the “Complete Guide to Amer 
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your Hunter Ceiling Fan is wa 
for as. long as you own it in its sas 
ginal installation by our uncommon 
Limited Lifetime Warranty. Because 
Hunter is the Original. Since 1886, 

‘Today, a Hunter can reduce summer cool- 
ing costs as much as 40% 


ceiling: On the power of.a light bulb, 


Send $1 fora 20-pag 


color catalog 





of fans, accessories, details of our 
_ warranty and nationwide service. 





ment V-2, P-0. Box J4775, Mem 


phis, TN 38114. Telephone toll ee 1-800 


In winter, its Reverse 238-5958 for your nearest 


aire blades recapture costly trapped heat fromthe Hunter Showroom. 





The Timeless Hunter. Warranted fora hifetime. 
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Blood 1s a natural 
resource meant to be 
shared... 


Keep it circulating. 


To be a blood donor. 
contact vour local 


blood bank or hospital, 


or ask your doctor. 
All types of b ood are 
needed... 


A reminder fram (fe 
American Blood 
Commission 


all il the time. 
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It’s the new low rate. $3.15 for UNTIL MMUVUTE Dia, aT 

a 3-minute call to Germany. ame | vey hers jt 
Just dial the call yourself {ria $4.05 A 
during the lower rate periods, ital pda ite 
any night 5 p.m. to 5 a.m. cluryigals ssa [ebb 
No International Dialing in BA fel a 
your area”? You still get the Sarl ans aise 
same low rate as long as it’s reer | f 
simple Station call neta 00) 2.408 
(Person-to-person, credit card | 4.05) 3.158 
andcollectcalls, forexample, * dees oi 2) 4 Sg 
costmore because they require ee] popes ee 
special operator assistance.) 7 bho ‘cl 2188 
Just tell the loca] Oper ator the Portus 408 5 
country, city, and telephone ant Ma 1.05] 2.158 
number you want pair 405) 3.155 
Here show easy itis to dial were hide tae 
Munich: anit anid B\- A 
mnie ‘y r pan iO) 2.408 
O11 + 49+89+4LOCALNUMBER i ptican Ci 05) 3.158 





(If you are calling shen a 
Touch-Tone* telephone, press 
the “#" button after dialing the | 


entire number. This will speed Thechargetoreacha 

your Call along.) Leased Soha 
$3.15! Whatanice surprise! 2 Lined as i 

Or...as they say in Germany, nthe Linited States 


“Ach Dulieber!”’ 
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‘@ Here's a brand-new kind of Cutlass. 
*, Brougham. Front-wheel drive. Mid 

: Together for the first time in a Cutlass. Amothe 
is Cutlass Ciera’s exciting new slipstream 
There's an inviting interior. And a standard yea 
inder engine equipped with electronic fuel injec- 
fon for impressive fuel economy. There's even a new diesel V6 option. Power 
rack-and-pinion steering and "Mactherson strut Cutlass Ciera. 
suspension are standard. Even little touches are stan- 
dard. Like a musical tone that tells you you've left your Even —— 
lights on. And side window defoggers. The new 
Cutlass Ciera. Proof that front-wheel drive isn’t the Pt 
only exciting part of a front-wheel-drive car. do it ~s a 
































